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EDITORIAL AND GENERAL OFFICES: 


Great New Street, London, E.C. 
Telegraphic Address, ‘Sphere, London.” 


TO CONTRIBUTORS. 


PHOTOGRAPHS.—The Editor is open to receive 
photographs of important current social events, of notable 
people, of interesting places, or of anything of an eccentric 
or uncommon nature likely to arouse interest. Full 
descriptive matter, together with the name and address 
of the sender, should always accompany such photo- 
yraphs. It must be distinctly understood that no one 
living ina country under the Berne Copyright Convention 
will be treated with who is not the owner of the copyright 
of the photograph submitted or who has not the per- 
mission in writing of the owner of the copyright to submit 
the photograph to the Editor of THE TATLER for 
reproduction, All photographs used will be liberally 
paid for. 


LITERARY MATTER.—The Editor will always be 
pleased to consider MSS. sent in by any contributor-— 
whether professed journalist or not-—-provided they are 
of a nature suitable for THE TATLER. Intending 
contributors are PARTICULARLY RECOMMENDED to read 
carefully the columns of THE TATLER before con- 
tributing. What the Editor requires are short, bright, 
personal paragraphs about living celebrities directly 
within the knowledge of the writer. New, true, and 
original anecdotes relating to men and women of the day 
are especially acceptable. Paragraphs compiled from 
biographical works are not invited. As regards short 
stories, these must be from 2,000 to 3,000 words in length 
and in keeping with the atmosphere of the pages of the 
paper in which they are intended to appear. All para- 
graphs and stories should be addressed to the Society 
Editor. Where a stamped and addressed envelope is 
enclosed every effort will be made to return promptly 
unsuitable MSS. and photographs, 


YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO 
“THE TATLER ” 


AT HOME 
Twelve months (including Double Numbers) {1 8s. 2d. 
Six months - - - - - 14s. 1d. 
Three Months” - - - - - 7s. 1d. 
ABROAD 
Twelve months (including Double Numbers) £1 19s. od. 
Six months - - - - - 19s. 6d. 
Three months - - - - - gs. od. 


The above rates do not include extra numbers. 

Newspapers for foreign parts may be posted at any 
time, irrespective ot the'departure of the mails. 

Subscriptions must be paid in advance, direct to the 
Publishing Office, Great New Street, in English money; 
by cheques crossed ‘‘The London & Westminster 
Bank"; or by Post-Office Orders payable at the Fleet 
Street Post Office to the Proprietors of ‘THE TATLER,"” 
Great New Street, London, E.C. 


OUR PARIS OFFICES. 


The Paris Offices of THE TATLER are at 167, Rue 
St. Honore, where the Daily Messenger is also pub- 
lished. Readers of and subscribers to THE TATLER are 
invited to call at these offices, where every information 
and assistance will be gladly afforded them. 


WHAT TO SEE IN LONDON. 
THEATRES. 


Adelphi (Strand)— Arizona, at 830. Matinee on Saturday, 
at 2.30. 

Apollo (Shaftesbury Avenue)—Ktity Grey, at 8. 
paturday, at 2. 

Avenue (Northumberland Avenue!—Little Lord Fauntleroy, at 

8.30. Matinees on Wednesday and Saturday, at 2.30. 

Comedy (Panton >t |—Memory s Garden, at 8.30. 

Criterion (Piccadi ly) Pair of Spectacles, at 8.45. Preceded, 
at 8, by The Sequel Muti on saturday, at 3. 

Daly’s | ter square;—A Country Girl, at 8. 
>aturday, 30. 

Drury Lane—Slue Beard, 7.30 daily. 
Wednesday, Thursday and Saturday at 1.30. 

Duke of Work’s (St. Martin's Lane)—The Twin Sister, at 8.30 
Matinee on Wednesday, at 2.30. 

Gaiety (345, Strand, W.7.)—The Toreador, at 8 
Satur day, at 2 

Garrick (Charing Cross Road)—Pilkerton's Peerage, at 8.20. 
Matinee on Saturda: 2.30, 

Globe (Strand).— Sweet Nell of Old Drury, Saturday, Feb. 22, 

and following days, at ?.,0. 

Haymarket--Frocks and Frills, at 8.30. 
nesday and Saturday at 2.30. 

Her Majesty’s (Haymarket)—Udysses, at 8. 
Wednesday and Saturday, at 2. 

Imperial (Westminster). -M/dl/e. Mars, at 8.30. Matinees on 
Wednesday and Saturday, at 2.30. 

Lyceum—Sherlock Holmes (Mr. Willian Gillette), at 8. 
on daturday, at 2. 

Lyric (Shaftesbury Avenue)—Mice and Men, at 8.15. 
on Wednesday and Saturday, at 2.3°. 

Princess's (Oxford Street)—7%e Broken Melody, at 8.20 (Auguste 
Van biene, the Actor-Mus' n). Preceded at 7.45 by Tze Grass- 
hopper. Matinees on Wednesday anu Saturday, at 2.30. 

Prince of Wales’s (Coventry Street, W.!—Becky Sharp, at § 
Matinees on Wednesday and Saturday, at 2. 

St. James’s (King Street)— 7he Importance of being Earnest, 
at 8.45. Preceded, at 8. by 4 Patched-up Affair. Last Matinee 
of The Importance of being Earnest on February 22, at 2.30 


Matinee on 


Matinee every 


Matinees, Monday, 


Matinee on 


Matinees on Wed- 


Matinees on 


Matinee 


Matinees 


Savoy (between 95 & 96, Strand, W.C.)—/olanthe. at P40. Pre- 


ceded at 8 by 7he /Villow Pattern. Matinee of Jolanthke on 
Saturday, at 2.30. 

Shaftesbury (Shaftesbury Avenue)—Ave You a Mason ? at 9. 
Preceded, at 8.15, by 4s Once in May. Matinees on Wednesday 
and Saturday, at 3 

Strand@ (168, Strand)—4 Chinese Honeymoon, at 8. Matinees on 
Wednesday and Saturd ty, at 2.15. 

Terry’s and)— The New Clown,atg.15 Preceded, at 8 15, by 
Sheerluck Fones, Matinee on saturday, at 2.30. 

Weudevile (strand).—Blue-Bell in Fairyland, at 2.15 and 8,15 

aly. 

Wyndham’s (Cranbourn Street)— The Tyranny of Tears, 
at 8.30. Matinee on Saturday, at 2.30. 


VARIOUS 
OTHER ENTERTAINMENTS. 


Hippodrome (Cranbourn Street, W.C.), “ Aladdin,” at 2 and 8, 
Maskelyne’s (Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly), at3 and 8. 
Royal Aquarium (Westminster), 2 and 7. 


Alhambra (Leicester Square, V ) Ballets—* Santa Claus,” at 
o.40, and ‘*Gretna Green,” at <3 

Empire (leicester Square), at 8.. Ba/Zet—* Old China,” at 10.35. 

Oxford (14, Oxford Street), at 7.25. Matinee on Saturday, at 2.15. 

Palace (Cambridge Circus, W.C.), at 8. Matinee on Saturday, 
at2. 

Pavilion (Piccadilly Circus), at 7.45. 
at 2.30. 

Tivoli (65, Strand, W.C.), at 7.30. Matinee on Saturday, at 2.15. 


Royal (Holborn), at 7. Matinee on Saturday, at 2.15. 


Matinee on Saturday, 


MAINLY DURING THE DAY. 


Bethnal Green Museum (Cambridge Road, E.)—Free 
daily. On Mondays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, ro a.m. to 
io p.m ; on Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, ro to 4; 
Sundays, 2 to dusk. 

British Museum (Bloomsbury, W.C.) — Free week-days, 
ro to 6; Sundays, 2 to 4. 

Chancery Lane Safe Deposit—Free daily, 9 to 6. 

Dulwich Picture Gallery—Free week-days, to to 4. 

Geology Museum (28, Jermyn Street)—Free; Mondays and 
Saturdays, 10 to ro ; other week-days, 10 to 4; Sundays, 2 to dusk. 

Greenwich Hospital — Painted Hall open free daily, to to 
5; on Sundays after 2. Royal Naval Museum and Chapel, 
free daily (except Sundays and Fridays), 10 to 5. 

Guildhall Library —Free, 10to8. Museum—Free, roto 4. 
Saturdays, ro to 6. 

Hampton Court Palace—Free, daily, 10 to dusk; excepton 
Fridays. 

Houses of Parliament ‘Westminster)—Open on Saturdays, 
Io to 4 (no admission after 3.30) : tickets gratis, at entrance. 

Kensington Palace (the birthplace of Queen Victoria)—Free 
daily (except Wednesday) from 10 to 4. Sunday 2 to 4. 

Kew Gardens (Richmond)—Free, daily, 12 noon till dusk ; on 
Sundays, 1 p.m. till dusk. 

Madame Tussaud’s Waxwork (Marylebone Rd.)— 
To to 10. 

Milit and Naval Museum (the old Banqueting Hall 
of Charles I., Whitehall)—Every week day, 11 to 4 ; admission 6d 

Mint (Little Tower Hill)—Free admission, 1o to 4; Saturdays 
roto 1. By applying in writing to the Master of the Mint at 
least a week before visit. 

National Gallery (Trafalgar Square, W.C.)—Free on Mondays, 
Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Saturdays, ro to 5; Thursdays and 
Fridays, 11 to 5 (6d.). Closed on Sundays during winter months. 

National Portrait Gallery (St. Martin's Place, W.C.)— 
Same conditions as the National Gallery. 

Natural History Museum (South Kensington)—Open 
10 to 4.30. 

Royal Botanic Gardens (Regent's Park]—Open daily, from 
gto sunset on a Member's order: Mondays and Saturdays, by 
payment of1s. Other days by Fellow’s order only. 

Royal College of Surgeons (Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C.)— 
Visitors are admitted by orders from members or by application 
to the Secretary on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thurs- 
day, 10 to 4. 

Soane Museum (13, Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C.)—Admission by 
ticket obtainable from the Curator. 

St. Paul’s Cathedral.—Open daily from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 

Tate Gallery (Millbank)—Free on Mondays, Tuesdays, 
Ww sdays, and Saturdays, 10 to dusk; 6d. on Thursdays and 
Fridays, 11 to dusk. Closed on Sundays during winter months. 

Tower of London—Open daily (except Sundays), 10 to 4, 
‘Armouries and Crown jewels, free on Mondays and Saturdays, 
other days 1s. 

Victoria and Albert Museum (South Kensington)—The 
whole Museum is free on Mondays, Tuesdays, Saturdays, ro te 10 
On Wednesdays, Thursdays, Fridays open 10 to dusk, 6d. Admis 
sion to Main Building. Scientific and Indian Sections free. On 
Sunday the whole museum (except the libraries) is open free from 
2p.m. till dusk. 

Wallace Collection (Hertford House, Manchester Square)— 
Free on Mondays 12 to 4; Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Satur- 
days, 10 to 4; now closed on Sundays. Sixpence admission on 
Tuesdays and Fridays, rr to 4. Children under 8 not admitted, 
under 12 only with adults. 

Westminster Abbey—Open from 9.30 a.m. to 4 p.m. 

Zoological Gardens (Regent's Park, N.W.)—Every week- 
day, g a.m, to sunset, 1s. (on Mondays 6d.). On Sundays only by 
order froin a Member, 
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YCEUM. SIXTH MONTH, 
Every EveninG at 8, precisely. 
MATINEE Every SATURDAY at.2. 
Charles Frohman presents 
WILLIAM GILLEITE in SHERLOCK HOLMES. 


T. JAMES’S. Mr. GEORGE ALEXANDek. 
EVERY EVENING, at 8.45. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING EARNEST. 
Preceded, at 8, by A PATCHED-UP AFFAIR, 


By FLORENCE WARDEN. 
LAST MATINEE, SATURDAY NEXT, at 2.30. 


Box Office, 10 to 10. ST. JAMES'S. 


RINCE OF WALES'S. Sole Manager, Mr. Frank 
Curzon. Sole Less: e, Mr. J. H. Leigh. 


LAST WEEKS OF BECKY SHARP. 
EVERY EVENING, at Eight o'clock precisely 


“ BECKY SHARP.” 


MISS MARIE TEMPEST as BECKY. 
MATINEE Every WEDNESDAY AND SATURDAY, at 2. 
Box Office, 10 to 10. 


ONDON HIPPODROME, 
CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER 
SQUARE, W.C., 
Managing Director, Mr. H. E. MOSS. 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 8 p.m. 
AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED 
BRILLIANCE, 


AMBURG-AMERICAN LINE. 
EXPRESS SERVICE, 
SOUTHAMPTON and NEW YORK. 


Steamer, Tons. H.P. 
DEUTSCHLAND (Twin Screw) .. 16,000 .. 35,000 
FURST BISMARCK Ay +. 9,000 .. 13,500 
AUGUSTE VICTORIA ,, te} ;250) misaeX3\000: 
COLUMBIA +» 8,000 13,000 


Passengers are conveyed from London (Waterloo 
Station) by special train, on day of sailing, to Southampton 
Docks, where arrangements are made for their immediate 
embarkation with comfort and despatch. 

REGULAR SERVICE. 
PLYMOUTH and NEW YORK. 


Steamer. Tons. 
GRAF WALDERSEE (Twin-Screw) .. +. 13,000 
PATRICIA ny aes +. 13,009 
PENNSYLVANIA + ae «+ 13,000 
PRETORIA 13,000 


For Handbooks with detailed information, conditions as 
to securing berths, etc., and for further particulars, apply 
to THOMAS CLIFFORD, 22, Cockspur Street, London, 
S.W.; SHAW, ADAMS & CO., 9, Fenchurch Street, E.C.; 
SMITH, SUNDIUS & CO., Southampton and Plymouth 


BOOKS RECEIVED BY ‘' THE TATLER” 
Publishers are requested to attach the price to all books sent. 
Tue Story or Even. By Dolf Wyllarde. 6s, (Hetne- 

mann.) 
Tue GOLDEN Lorus. By Alfred Barrett. 6s. (MacQueen.) 
Wistons: a Story in Three Parts. By Miles Amber. 
The First Novel Library. 63. (Fisher Unwin.) 
Gorpon. By Benjamin Swift. 6s. (Met wen.) 


His ea Wuim. By G. Guise Mitford. 63. (Hutchin- 
Son, 

Tue Love or RicHarD HERRICK. 
6s (Hutch.nson.) 


THE QUEEN OF THE THAMES. 
Teller. 1s. (Stevens.) 


By Arabella Kenealy. 


The Family Story 


ONE OF THE BEST BIOGRAPHIES IN 
THE LANGUAGE. 


THE LIFE OF 
CHARLOTTE BRONTE, 


By Mrs. GASKELL. 


Edited, with Notes and more than a hundred 
additional Letters to Mr. GrorGE Situ, her 
publisher, and others, by 


CLEMENT SHORTER. 


PRICE 6s. 
SMITH, ELDER & CO., WaTERLoo Pace. 


Now Ready. 
VOLUMES I. and II. of 


ThE alsAch ECR: 


Handsomely bound in Cloth gilt, 12/6 each, 
Also Binding Cases for Vols. I. and II. Price 2/6 each, 


The Index and Title Page for Vol. II. can now be 
obtained free of’charge from any Newsagent, 
or on application to the Publisher, 


Tue TATLER OFFicE, 6, Great New Street, London, E.C, 


VOLS. !.—VII. of 
THE SPHERE. 
NOW READY. 


Handsomely bound in Cloth gilt, Vol. I. (23 Numbers), 
18/6 ; 
Vols. II,—VII. (each 13 Numbers), 12/6 each, 
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TOMMY 


ATKINS AND HIS DENTIST 


THE TATLER 


About a little-known Hospital at the Front. 


hat the dental affairs of the brave but 
careless “Tommy” should ever have 
become a serious matter for discussion at the 
War Office doubtless causes little surprise 
to the general public, but to those who 
appreciate the apathy and red tape which 
have for so long been the chief characteristics 
of the authorities in Pall Mall the astonish- 
. ment is great and only tempered by inquisi- 
tiveness as to the cause. It is at all times 
difficult to ascertain the reasons which actuate 
our military authorities, and therefore it is 
impossible to state what was the immediate 
cause of the notification recently issued 
whereby the hitherto ignored dental depart- 
ment has become ww fait accompli. 
Certain it is, however, that whatever 
benefits improved digestion and dental power 
may confer upon our brave soldiers in the 


amount of perseverance he must have per- 
sisted in to obtain the necessary authority 
from the powers that be we shall never 
know, for Mr. Pedley’s modesty is only 
equalled by his discretion and reticence, but 
we may be sure that he had to over- 
come many difficulties and remove many 
obstacles before he could set out on his 
mission of mercy. S.ngle-handed he set 
about the tremendous task of endeavouring to 
persuade the War Office that a dental depart- 
ment of the army was an absolute necessity, 
and having done this to force them to 
institute one by showing how advantageous 
it would be. ‘That his unselfish devotion and 
his pertinacious humanity have been crowned 
with success is all the reward he desires, but 
those who appreciate the enormous advan- 
tages he has conferred on the present and 


the less grateful for the relief which the new 
dental arrangements so often gave them.” 
Even amid the comforts of home and the 
choice of wholesome and light food we poor 
mortals soon learn how bad teeth or the loss 
of some of our incisors affect our digestion 
and cause dyspepsia and other ailments. It 
will therefore readily be understood how much 
more serious such misfortunes are when 
“ biltong,” tinned meat, and other indigestible 
rations are all that can be obtained. Doubt- 
less an enormous number of the deaths from 
enteric and other diseases at the front were 
primarily due to the neglect of simple dental 
precautions. Now that qualified dentists will 
be on the medical staff attached to each divi- 
sion the death rate will doubtless be very 
materially decreased. 

Not content with alleviating pain Mr. 


THE OPERATING-ROOM 


future will be due to the self-sacrifice and 
enterprise of Mr. F. Newland Pedley, the 
founder of the dental school at Guy’s 
Hospital, at which institution he is still the 
senior dental surgeon. It may be mentioned 
en passant that although we are rapidly 
becoming educated in the care and attention 
of our teeth Guy’s is the only one of our 
hospitals which boasts the possession of a 
dental school. ‘Truly we are a conservative 
and dilatory nation. 

When in 1goo that great wave of national 
enthusiasm swept over these islands, and 
every Briton worthy the name desired to be 
of service to his country, Mr. Newland Pedley 
sacrificed his large practice and went to 
South Africa at his own expense to inaugu- 
rate the first dental hosp‘tal which ever 
accompanied an army. How great was the 


future generations of “Tommies” feel that 
some further acknowledgment should be 
made. 

The accompanying illustration might carry 
the conviction that the discomforts of a dental 
surgeon’s life at the front were not so great 
as those suffered by the ordinary army sur- 
geon, but such an impression would hardly be 
correct. Mr. Pedley’s energy was such that 
he and his assistants erected their tents and 
operating-room with their own hands, and no 
sooner were these finished than they were 
constantly in use. ‘‘ No one would believe,” 
said Mr. Pedley in a short conversation on 
the subject, “how patient our soldiers were 
when they were in the field. The only time 
they complain is when they have nothing to 
do. Wounds, hunger, thirst, even toothache, 
they bore without murmur, but they were none 
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IN THE HOSPITAL AT DEILFONTEIN 


Pedley did his utmost to relieve the dull 
monotony of camp life by starting a weekly 
paper entitled the Devils Fountain or 
Deilfontein Gazette, a periodical printed 
and published for the Imperial Yeomanry 
Hospital in their camp. The printing, it 
should be mentioned, was done by a type- 
writer, the press censor was Colonel Sloggett, 
and the editor F. Newland Pedley. The 
contents were chiefly humorous and some 
excellent original contributions graced its 
columns. The functions of a newspaper as a 
medium for remedying evils were not neglected 
if we may judge from the following extract 
from the second number of the Devil's 


Fountain :— 

The report has reached us that the steward of the 
officers’ mess has taken the pledge. We have traced the 
origin of this report to the extraordinary quality of the 
beer supplied, 
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The Coming Coronation—tThe Precedent of 1838. 


QUEEN VICTORIA 
was crowned at Westmin- 
ster Abbey on June 28, 
1838, a year and eight 
| days after she ascended 
the throne. The great 
officers of State, the Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury and 
York, with several bi- 


shops, first assembled in 
the Jerusalem Chamber, 
where the regalia were 
delivered to the various 
officers, 
bourne (a title 


To Lord Mel- 
that is 
now extinct) was con- 
signed the Sword of State. 
‘The Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, standing before the 
altar and having St. Ed- 
ward’s crown before him, 
took it and consecrated it. 
Assisted by the Arch- 
bishops of York and 
Armagh and _ several 
bishops, he placed the 
crown (which the Dean 
of Westminster carried) 
on her Majesty’s head, 
when the people shouted 
“ God Save the Queen!” 


Of he G: 772 


Ze therietth 


> 
PLUS Cronme al. 


QUEEN VICTORIA’S CROWN 


KING EDWARD VII. 
will be crowned at the 
Abbey on June 26, that is 
to say, eighteen months 
after his accession, and on 
the following day he will 
make a tour of his capital, 
following the same route 
as was used by his 
mother when she cele- 
brated the anniversary 
of her sixtieth year as 


Queen, King Edward, 


while anxious to keep 
by tradition, is also eager 


to lop off many of the 
worn-out ceremonies of 
the past. Thus there 
will frobably be no 
“hetbstrewer ’; there 
will certainly be no 
champion, for his Ma- 
jesty has actually got 
the Dymoke coat of 
mail, The robes of the 
peeresses will also be 
modernised, and the 
whole ceremony is un- 
dergoing many changes 
which will bring it tho- 
roughly up to date 


eel, 


of Mexico. 


Hanoverian Minister 

Greek Minister. 

Sardinian Minuter. 

Spanish Minister. 
Carriages 

the order in 


Saltan 
Marabal Sanit, from the King of the 


reach. 

Duke de Palmella, from the Queen 
of ortugal. 

Count Lowenbjelm, from the King 
of Sweden. 

Marquis de Brignole, from the King 
of Sardiain 

Count Alten, from the King of 
Hanover 


Tarkish Ambassador, 
French Ambassador. 


Carriages of the Brancbes of the 
The 
sw her Royal Highoess’s t 


The Duchess of Gloe: 
tn ber royal highiness's two ca 
\ with her proper 


Meranted Band of a Regiment of 1 


each drawn 
Two grooms 
walking. 


Pages of Honour, 

James Charles Mo C 

George H, Caven 

Two Grooms 
walking. 


ell, Faq. 
ih Bq. 


Pages of Houour, 
©, Ellie, Eaq.and Lord Kil 


Lady T Digby and Lady C. Copley. 
Grooms 


Bedehamler Women, 
Lady HH Cliveand Lady G. Barrington 
Pith Carr 
walbing. by Six Da 
aids of Hooear, Hon. 
Groom of the Roles, 
Clark Marshal, Hor 


Grooms 


Grooms 
walking. 
Maids, it 
eeper of Privy Pi 
Vice-Chambei 


The Second C: 
drawn by Six Bay . 


Poorth Carriage, drawo. 
walking. by Six Days, Conveys 


o'clock precisely. 
be up Constitation 


route, and in the same order. 
Trampeters. 
A Squadron of Life Gaards, 
Under the direetjba of ove of the Queen's Equerries, with two Ausistants 
Foreign Resident A 
which they take pre 


ssadors and Mini in the 
jence in this count 
Minister of the United § 

Minister from the Nether! 


Danish Minister 
Belgian Minister 
Wartemberg Minus 
Pros 


Extraordinary, in 
inthis conutry- 


from the King of, 


Marquis de Miraflores, from the 
een of Spain. 
Barov de Capellan, from the King 
of the Netherlands 
Prince Schwarzenburg, from the 
Emperor of Russia 
Count Strogonef, the Emperor of 
Russia. 
Prince de Ligne, from the King of 
the Belgians. 


Count Ludolf, from the King of the two Sicilies. 


Russian Ambassador. 
Austrian Ambassador, 


Mounted Band of a Regiment of Housebold Brigade. 
Detachment of Life Guards. 
Under the direetion of ove of her Majesty's Eq: 


with 2 Assistants. 


Hoyal Family, with their Escorts, 


Duchess of Kent and attendants, 
ringes, each drawn by six borses, with 
her proper Escort of Life Goards. 


od Attendants, 
4, each drawo by six borses ; 
of Life Guards. 


The Duke and Duchess of Cambridge and Attendants, 
to bis Royal Highweas's two carriages, each drawn by six borses, 
with Bis proper Escort of Life Guards. 


horses, 


de, ander the dhree- 


tion of one of the Queen's Eqaerries, witl 2 Aagistants. 
‘The Queen's Bargernaster. 
The Quean's Forty-sight Watermen. 
HER MAJESTY’S CARRIAGES, 


T¥0,Grooms 
walking. 


Gentlemen Ustiers, 
Major Heresfuid 
Capt. Green 
Two Grooms 
walking 
men Ushers 


* Gentlen 
nock ©. Heneage Esq, anit Hon. P. Byng 
Two Grooms 
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rooms in Wasting, 
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Grooms 
walking. 
rooras in Waiting, 
Hon. W. Cooper aad Sit F. Stovin 


Grooms 
veya walking. 
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jenry Wheatley. 

Earl of Beltaat, 


THE PROCESSIONISTS AT QUEEN VICTORIA'S 


ALEXANDRIA) VICTORIA, 
Davcurer of Edward, di 


2 Jane, in the same 
5 i ueceeded tofthe throne of 
a re forms of public procamation took pies on the ‘day follow. 
ing, and Parliament appointed the eremony of coronation to be perfc 
ou'the 2sil, June 183K. rf Duh later 
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Tho Maids of Honoar, Hon. Miss Cavend 
Treasurer of the Housebold, Earl of Surrey 
Comptrotler of the Housebold, Right Hoa. G Byng. 
Eighth Carriage, drawn 
by Six Days, Conveys 


Grooras 
walking. 


Maids of Honoar, Hon. 
Lo 


Grooms 
walking 


Ladies of the Bedchamber, 


Lords 1a Waiting, Viseo 

Eleventh Carriage, 

ing by\Six 

Ladies of the Bedebamber, Co 
T 


Grooms 


s 
Lord Steward, Dake of Argyl 
A Sqoadron of Life Guards. 
“Mounted Band of the Hoosehold Brigade 
Military Staff and Aide-de-Camp, oo Horseback, Three and Three, 
attended by one Groom each, and on either side by the 
table, Sir George Queotin, and the 
Gentlemas Rider 
J, Deputy Quartermaster-General, 


Equerry of the Cro} 


rabalmen in ranks of Four. 3 
4 of the Yeomen of the (Zuard ov horseback. 

eomen of the Goard, Pour and Four. 
, sad Lieatensnt of the Yeomeu, on horseback 

ME STATE COACIT 
Drawn by eight Cream-coloured horses. 

‘coman of 
two Foote 


Attended by « 


The Gold Stick, 
Visconnt Combermere, 
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Bullinghan 
THE NEW MARCHIONESS OF DUFFERIN 


Is a daughter of Mr. John Davis of New York. She married the Marquis of Dufferin in 1893 and has two 
daughters 


THE TeAWee Ere. 


How a 
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Pianist Makes his Fingers Nimble. 


A SHADOWGRAPH OF MR. MARK HAMBOURG’S HANDS, TAKEN BY MR. RUDOLPH M. MAYER 


ALES hands of celebrated pianists afford a 

very interesting study to most people, 
but especially to those who know something 
about pianoforte playing. Speaking in a 
general way we may group the hands of 
pianists into two classés: (a) the broad hand 
with short fingers ; (4).the narrow hand with 
long fingers. Von Biilow’s and Tausig’s 
hands would come under the heading of 
class a. In fact, Tausig’s hands were so 
small that he was unable to play octaves 
correctly, The higher note usually fol- 
lowed the lower instead of both being 
struck simultaneously. 

The hands of Liszt and Mark Ham- 
bourg belong to class 6. Those who are 
acquainted with Liszt’s arrangements of 
Beethoven’s and Berlioz’s symphonies 
know that he expanded the chords to 
dimensions which for the majority of 
players are absolutely impossible, yet 
Liszt could play them with ease. 

Mark Hambourg is the possessor of 
wonderful pianoforte technique. Each 
day he commences work with Sandow’s exer- 
cises and then practises on the pianoforte for 
four or five hours. He has never indulged in 
what are called “ finger gymnastics,” neither 
has he used a digitorium or technicon. The 
photograph of Mr. Hambourg’s hand is by 
Mr. R. M., son of Mr. Daniel, Mayer, J.P., of 
Bexhill, who has erected for his son one of the 
finest X rays installations in the country. 


How few people who listen to. the per- 
formances of a celebrated pianist or violinist 
realise the amount of hard work he has had 
to do in order to overcome all the technical 
difficulties of his instrument. Years of daily 
grind are absolutely necessary for getting the 
fingers into a condition of complete obedience 


THE HAND OF FRANZ LISZT 


to the will. Schumann, in trying to improve 
his technique, became impatient and ove;- 
worked his fingers, with the result that he 
had to abandon pianoforte p'aying. 

Von -Biilow used to say that three things 
are necessary for a good pianist: ‘‘ The first, 
technique; the second, technique; and the 
third, technique.” Possibly this was said so 
as to impre s upon the beginner that intellect 


B=O 


and emotion were of no use unless he had the 
means of expressing them in a fluent way on 
the pianoforte. 

In the present day considerable muscular 
power is required in pianoforte playing. To 
some extent this is owing to the fact that each 
note when struck possesses a certain resist- 
ance, but the resistance is not equal 
throughout the keyboard. The bass notes. 
offer more resistance to the fingers than 
the treble, and consequently more atten- 
tion should be paid to the strengthening 
of the muscles of the left hand. 

The pianist’s hands can be developed 
at the instrument or away from it. If 
away from the pianoforte, then ‘finger 
gymnastics” may be used or an ap- 
paratus called the “technicon.” ‘“ Fin- 
ger gymnastics” are exercises which 
can be practised evidently at any time 
or in any place, for you find people 
even in omnibuses and trains indulging 
in the exercise of their finger joints and 
looking anything but sane in their efforts. 
to rival Paderewski in feats of digital strength. 
They should reserve these exercises for the 
delectation of their own family. 

There are several books written upon this 
subject. The Novellos have issued one 
called Hand Gymnastics, by Ridley Prentice, 
there is another by Leffler Arnim, and also 
one by E. Ward Jackson, which is published 
by Metzler, 
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PLAYS, MUSIC, AND OTHER. ENTERTAINMENTS 


Week by Week. 


4 
Bassano 


MISS MAGGIE MAY AS THE INDIAN PRINCESS IN “A COUNTRY GIRL” AT DALY'S 
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Two Plays that have Failed to 


A SCENE FROM 


“THE HEEL OF ACHILLES” 


(No. 34, FEBRUARY I9, 


AT THE GLOBE THEATRE 


1902 


Draw London. 


Staaf 


Russell 


This picture shows Prince Vladimir Korowski (Mr. Fred Terry), masquerading in London as Boris Gogol, introducing Count Vasili Poniatowski (Mr. Gilbert Farquhar) 
to Adam Bartenieff (Mr. Sydney Valentine) in the latter's house on the Bankside, overlooking St. Paul's Cathedral 


\ ; r. Henry Arthur Jones, 
who has been silent 


for some time, is to be repre- 
sented soon at the Duke of 
York’s with a comedy, 7he 
Princess's Nose, in which 
Mr. H. B. Irving, Mr. Gilbert 
Hare, and Miss Irene Van- 
brugh appear, Mr. Arthur 
Law, who has also been little 
heard of, will be represented 
at the Prince of Wales’s to- 
morrow week with A Country 
Mouse, which succeeds the 
successful Becky Sharp. 


he destruction of the Globe 
Theatre has (says the 


Telegraph) been suddenly 
announced to Miss Julia 
Neilson. Zhe Heel of 


Achilles comes off to-night 
and will be replaced on Satur- 
day by Sweet Nell of Old 
Drury, which has proved 
such a success. 


M r. Martin Harvey brought 
his season at the 
Avenue to an end on Satur- 
day, and on Monday Little 
Lord Fauntleroy was put up 
for a run. Mr. Harvey is 
playing this week at the 
Metropole, Camberwell. 
iss Alice Nielsen made a 
great success at her 
first concert last week, for in 
addition to a voice she has 
the rare qualification of tem- 


perament, intelligence, and 
personal charm, Pretty as 
The Fortune Teller was 


she was quite thrown away 
on comic opera, 


MISS MABEL TERRY LEWIS 


IN 


Window & Grove 


“AFTER ALL” 


Miss Terry, who figured in the part of the sweetheart of Eugene Aram at the Avenue, 
sang a ballad to the accompaniment of a harp most charmingly 
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hear that Miss Agnes 

Fraser is to succeed Miss 
Isabel Jay as prima donna at 
the Savoy after the latter’s. 
marriage. The other day I 
stated that Mr. George Mudie, 
jun., was playing Mr. Walter 
Passmore’s part in Zhe Wil- 
low Pattern at the Savoy. 
He was to have done so, but 


as he became _ indisposed 
during rehearsal he was. 


obliged to relinquish it, and 
the part was taken on very 
short notice by that excellent 
little actor, Mr. R. Rous, 
who was so amusing as the 


fussy chaplain in The 
Emerald Isle, 

am very glad to hear that 

Mice and Men has. 


“caught on” so thoroughly 
that Mr. Forbes Robertson’s. 
tenancy of the Lyric has been 
extended until August. I went 
a second time to Mrs. Ryley’s. 
play last week and was more 
than ever struck with its. 
artistic artlessness. 


\\/ yndham’s passes for a 
time into the hands. 


of Mr. Tree this day week, 
when a triple bill will be 
given, namely, /rish Assu- 
vance, The Telephone: 
(adapted from the French), 
and Which (also of French 
origin). The last two nights. 
of Mr. Hare’s season with A 
Pair of Spectacles.at the Cri- 
terion are announced. I cer- 
tainly thought Zhe Tyranny 
of Tears would have run, 
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Haymarket. 


at the 


in ‘Frocks and Frills 


iss Grace Lane 


M 


Bassans 
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EHE 


A SOLDIER DRAMATIST 


Colour-Sergeant F, W. Hopkins of the Royal Marines 


Plays and 


(@clour secant Frederick W. 

Hopkins is a playwright of 
no mean repute and an actor of 
ability. Born in 1863 he enlisted 
in 1880 in the Royal Marines, from 
which force he is now on the eve 
of retiring. Two years after enlist- 
ment he attained the rank of cor- 
poral, having by then entered the 
paymaster’s office as junior clerk, 
where he has been engaged ever 
since, passing through various 
grades and earning the long ser- 
vice and good conduct medal. 


bout the same time that he 

entered the paymaster’s office 
at the Marine Barracks, Stone- 
house, Plymouth, he joined the 
Royal Marine Dramatic Society, 
an institution which has earned 
the admiration of officers and men 
of the Plymouth garrison for the 
general excellence of the plays 
produced in the miniature but 
charming theatre situated within 
the barracks. For eight years 
Colour-Sergeant Hopkins acted as 
honorary secretary to the society, 
eventually becoming honorary 
stage manager. 


S ince 1898 Colour-Sergeant Hop- 

kins has written seven dramas 
and two farces, and those which 
he has staged with the assistance 
of his excellent company of ama- 
teurs have secured highly gratifying 
notices from the local press. He 
began his career as a playwright in 
1898 by writing Zenodbéa, which was 
followed by Quella’s Curse, For 
Each Other's Sake, and Queenie. 
In Quella’s Curse the author’s 
daughter, Hilda (aged twelve), 
played an important part in a very 
natural and intelligent manner. 
Colour- Sergeant Hopkins has been 
no less successful in the writing of 
farces, Missus’s Orders and Room 
Vo. 13, His most recent plays 
are Stanley's Dream, Guardy’s 
Mistake, and A Husband's 
Friend, \t may be noted that 
two successful dramatists—Basil 
Hood and Robert Ma;shall—are 
ex-army men, 


Paynter 


Hana 


MASTER VYVIAN THOMAS 
As Little Lord Fauntleroy at the Avenue 


ONE OF THE MOST STRIKING POSTERS ON THE HOARDINGS 
This brilliant poster, designed by Mr. C. A. Buchel and carried out b 


the Nassau 
Press, is a very effective study in blue. Mr. Buchel, who is of German 
extraction, is painting a portrait of Mrs, Langtry for the Academy 
and preparing a souvenir of Ulysses for Mr, Tree 
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MISS ISABEL COLLIER 
Of Her Majesty's Theatre 


Players. 


iss Isabel Collier isa young 
actress, now a member of 
Mr. Tree’s company, who went 
upon the stage for the first time at 
Her Majesty’s in the autumn of 
Igoo, and has since continued in 
that management. When Mr. 
Tree revived Captain Swift she 
understudied Miss Lettice Fairfax 
for the part of Mabel Seabrook 
and played it on tour. Miss 
Collier also had a little part, that 
of Judith, in Herod, and succeeded 
Miss Lily Brayton as Henrietta 
Power in The Last of the Dan- 
dies. She is a great believer in 
the advantages to be gained from 
watching others acting and so 
never misses an opportunity of 
going to see a play. Away from 
the theatre reading is her favourite 
occupation, a taste that she pro- 
bably inherited from her great- 
grandfather, john Payne Collier, 
the Shaksperean critic. 


he “Théatre Anglais” is an 
accomplished fact in Paris, 
and Mr. Edmund Rellaw has 
been appointed its director. The 
Théatre Anglais was originally 
called the “Joli Théatre,” and is 
situated on the Boulevard Mont- 
martre just opposite the Variétés. 
The Anglais is a charmingly pretty 
little theatre and is under the same 
management as the Folies Dra- 
matiques and l’Athenée theatres. 
The founding of a real home of 
English acting in Paris has made 
something ofa stir in the theatrical 
world in the gay city, and the odds 
for and against its success are 
pretty evenly divided. 


Soce! of the pretty songs in 

Katawampus have just been 
published by Keith, Prowse and 
Co. They also issue popular melo- 
dies from San Toy arranged as 
easy pianoforte duets. 


II am glad Mr. Robert Newman 

is taking up the question of 
enty’acte music at the Comedy, 
Personally I am weary of Henry 
Vil?, dances and Ambroise 
Thomas. I would call attention to 
the music arrangements at Terry’s. 
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Ellis 
MR. WILLIE WARDE 


As the yokel in A Country Girl 


M: Willie Warde has been acting since 1869. His father 

was chairman at the Old Winchester Music Hall, could sing 
well, and used to write his own songs ; his mother was a clever circus 
rider, so needless to say the son inherited his profession. His 
earliest efforts were made in the halls and in pantomime, his dancing 
being considered exceptionally good. In 1873 his first big chance 
came. Fred Payne was to have been the harlequin in the Christmas 
pantomime at the Standard that year, but he fell ill and his pirt 
was given to Willie Warde. 
Katie Seymour’s mother was the 


columbine. 
a]e Be year 1877 brought with it an 
engagement that may be said 
to have continued up to the present 
hour. Mr. John Hollingshead 
wanted someone to take William 
Elton’s part in 77 Sonnambula at 
the Gaiety, and hearing of young 
Warde engaged him for three 
weeks. With the exception of two 
years spent in Australia he has 
never since been away from that 
theatre, or rather from that 
management. He played in Little 
Jack Sheppard in 1885, Mr. 
George Edwardes’s first year at the 
Gaiety. He invented the dances 
for it and for every production that 
has since followed at that theatre. 
The dances made famous there by 
the fast succeeding favourites have 
been his, and the names of the 
dancers are many. There were 
Miss Connie Gilchrist, Miss Sylvia 
Grey, Miss Kate Vauzhan, Miss 
Letty Lind, Miss Phyllis Brough- 
ton, Miss Ellaline Te-riss, and Miss 
Katie Seymour. The dances in 
The Toreador are his. The strain 
of trying to avoid dances that have 
been done before is very great, and 
on first nights he says he is g>ne- 
rally paralysed by nervousness, but 
happily stage superstitions never 
supervene to make matters worse. 
Of all the plays that he has had to 
do with he prefers The Shop Girl 
and his own part in it, Mr. Tweets. Long runs he likens to long 
voyages when one gets over the strange feelings of the first few days 
Warde’s only American expesience is one of which he is 


ii 
M proud. He produced San Zoy over there for Mr. Edwardes 
at Daly’s Theatre, New York. He is not much of a thoatre-goer, fr 
a!l the hours that he can snatch from work are devoted to fly-fishing. 
Hs home at Brixton would delight an angler. M-. Warde’s real 
name is Redburne. His sister—Miss Emma Warde—'s the wife of 
Mr, John D’Auban, also well known as an inventor of danccs. 
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MR. WiLLiE WARDE 


In ordinary costume 


Mr. Huntley, who plays the part of Lord Plantagenet in Kitty Grey, married (on 
2gth ult.) the girl with whom he is supposed to be affianced in the play 


HELE pA Te IEE Fe 


Stereoscopic Co. 


MR. HENRY DANA 
The business manager of Her Majesty's 


r. Henry Dana has been manager at Her Majesty’s Theatre 
cver since Mr. Tree completed and opened the house 
wth Zhe Seats of the Mighty on April 28, 1897. He was an 
actor for seven or eight years before he had any practical 
expcricnce of business management. His first essay as a manager 
was, l:ke his present one, associated with success, the production 
being the sull-existent Chardey’s Aunt, which seems as if it never 
could exhaust its tremendous success. 


M r. Dana, who is one of the 

few London managers that 
was born in the metropolis, tried 
his hand at cattle-ranching for five 
or six years before he began to 
learn the rudiments of the profes- 
sion with which he is now con- 
nected. From 1879 to 1884 his 
home was in America, out in the 
great Far West amidst the cattle- 
punchers of Colorado and New 
Mexico. The time, however, and 
the capital that he expendedin the 
hazardous enterprise of cattle- 
raising all went for nothing, and 
he returned to London poorer than 
he had left it. Circumstances did 
not permit of his remaining idle 
for long, and in the spring of 1885 
he left home to tour the provinces 
as an actor. 


ap bere was one qualification that 

Mr. Dana acquired by his 
long residence in the United States 
that did him a good turn after he 
had become fairly well known as 
an actor—this was his ability to 
speak English with the accent of 
an American gentleman ; and when 
the part of Horace Bream in Sweet 
Lavender—a part originated by 
Mr. Fred Kerr—was offered him he 
was able to accept it and play it 
every night for over twelve months 
at Terry’s Theatre. The business 
side of the profession began after 
this to hold out attractions to him 
that the acting side of it was un- 
able to offer, and eventually he 
becam? manager to Mr. W. S. Penley when that actor produced 
Charley's Aunt at the Royalty. He went with it to the Globe and 
ren ained there until March, 1894. 


Downey 


MR. G. P. HUNTLEY AND HIS BRIDE, MISS EVA KELLY 


M r. Dana !eft the Globe to go into management on his own account 

at Verry’s Theatre, where he produced 7ke Parspor?, after 
which wih Mr. Charles Cartwright he took the Duke of York’s, 
where they staged Her Advocate and The Fool of the Family. 
Other theatrical speculations followed that kept him busy until he 
became manager to Mr. Tree. 
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MISS MAGGIE STIRLING 


Australian mezzo-soprano 


eae long and apparently increasing list, as 

the past season showed, of Australian 
musicians is, of course, headed by the great 
star in the operatic firmament, Madame 
Melba; and it is characteristic of this univer- 
sal favourite that all the young Australians 
who come to England receive her cordial wel- 
come and the benefit of her advice. Madame 
Amy Sherwin is another great favourite from 
the island continent, being born in Tasmania, 
and who quickly sprang into prominence 
here on her first appearance as far back as 
1889. One of the most pleasing composers of 
light music at the present time is Mr. George 
H. Clutsam, and it is interesting to know that 
Madame Amy Sherwin’s charming little 
daughter inspired him to write one of his chief 
successes, the delightful “Oh, my Babby.” 
He is much in demand just now as an accom- 
panist of great taste and discretion. Miss 
Ada Crossley is yet another Australian who 
holds a high place among our contraltos and 
is a great oratorio favourite here. 


he distinguished leader of the Kruse 
Quartet, Mr. Johann Kruse, was born 

in Australia, and his admirable musicianship 
has won for him extensive recognition as 
one of our first exponents in the art of cham- 
ber music. More recently Mr. Percy Grainger, 
a son of the chief Government architect, who 
with Melba’s father built the celebrated 
Prince’s Bridge, after studying in Frankfort, 
came here and took his place among the 
pianists as a young musician of the future. 


MADAME FRANCES SAVILLE 


As Guiliette in Hoffmann's Tales 


The Australasian 


as a Musician. 


Miss Amy Castles delighted a London 
audience with her pure voice of natural 
sweetness, and although she intended to 
prosecute her studies still further she has 
gone back to her native land to fulfil an ex- 
ceptionally lucrative engagement. Miss 
Regina Nagel was also heard last season, and 
was much admired as a contralto of good 
range and undoubted beauty, and Miss Bertha 
Bird astonished us with her wonderful voice. 


he Australian mezzo-soprano, Miss Maggie 
Stirling, was born in Melbourne of Scots 
parentage. Her brother is Government geo- 
logist of Victoria. She was a pupil in 
Australia with Cecchi, the teacher of Madame 
Melba. In London she studied with Mr. H. 
J. Wood and in Paris with Marchesi. She 
made her début in London at the house of 


Elliott & Fry 
MR. HUGH NEVILL-SMITH 


Lord Brassey in Park Lane last year. Her 
voice is of very extensive compass. She has 
sung at the Queen’s and St. James’s halls, and 
at the Gaelic and Scotch concerts. She 
recently sang at Long Eaton in place of Miss 
Crossley. 


N[iadame Frances Saville looks upon 

Australia as her native land although 
she was actually born in San Francisco. She 
was taken while still an infant, however, to 
Melbourne, and as in the fulness of time she 
evinced musical gifts of no mean order she 
received lessons from her mother, who was 
an eminent singer. Her artistic gifts and 
temperament led her to adopt an operatic 
career, and on the Continent, even in the most 
conservative cities as regards their operatic 
favourites, she was not long in establishing 
herself in the affections of the public. She 
has been specially successful at the Imperial 
Opera House in Vienna, especially in /of- 
man’s Tales. 


t is now just’ twenty years ago since the 
whole of the civilised world was shaken 

by the news of the burning of the Ring 
Theatre, Vienna, and the terrible loss of life 
resulting from it. That was just when 
Offenbach’s opera, Hoffmann’s Tales, was 
being performed. From that time this opera 
has never been given in Vienna, but recently 
it was revived and given at the Imperial 
Opera House, Vienna. There are three 
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MISS MABEL MANSON 
A New Zealand singer 


different parts to the opera. In the first a 
“doll,” Olympia, which is bewitched, is the 
chief character; in the second a courtesan, 
Guiliette ; in the third a simple young girl, 
Antonia. All these 7é/es were given by 
Madame Frances Saville. ‘The Emperor, 
Franz Josef, has just created her singer to the 
Imperial and Royal Court, a title coveted by 
all artistes. 


iss Mabel Manson is a delightful young 
singer from New Zealand, and after 
making her first appearance in London quite 
recently has made an important step towards 
fame by taking Madame Patti’s place with the 
greatest success at one of Mr. Percy Harrison’s 
concerts. She comes from Dunedin, and 
when quite a small child it was predicted that 
she would one day make a name for herself. 
When she grew up she was considered the 
prima donna of New Zealand. She has been 
having some lessons lately with Mr. Santley. 


frm Australia we have received during the 

first half of a busy and interesting 
season several artistes of note, both vocal and 
instrumental. One of the most promising of 
our ‘‘imperial” friends and visitors is the 
young Melbourne violinist, Mr. Hugh Nevill- 
Smith, who created a more than favourable 
impression at his concert at the Steinway 
Hall. His playing is marked by refinement, 
culture, and facility, and he should eventually 
take a high place among executants. He 
studied first in his native town under Henry 
Curtis, and then went to Berlin. 


MADAME FRANCES SAVILLE 
As Antonia in Hoffmann's Tales 
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Miss Alice de Winton, now at the Lyric Theatre. 


Laltie Charles 


Miss de Winton plays the part of Joanna Goodlake, the wife of Mark Embury's old friend, Goodlake. She is supposed to be flirting desperately with the nephew, Captain 

Lovell, who ultimately throws her} overboard to marry Embury's ward from the Foundling Hospital, known as “ Little Britain.” Miss de Winton is the daughter of a 

military officer and made her first appearance on the stage in Theodora under the management of Miss Grace Hawthorne. Her sister, Dora de Winton, has married 
a clever young playwright and actor, Mr. John D, Saunders 
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Amusing Londoners. 


The lover visits his sweetheart clandestinely 


A DRAMA PLAYED BY DOGS AT THE PALACE THEATRE 


Fi veryone has heard of ‘‘Puss-in-boots,” and now at the Palace 
Theatre we have Mariani’s dogs, some of which are capital 
clog dancers. They also perform a little love drama with three 


characters — husband, 
wife, and lover, all wear- 
ing clogs by the way— 
and one can safely say 
that it is the funniest 
performing animal show 
ever seen in London. 
The troupe also contains 
a thought-reading dog 
named  “‘Czesar” ‘of 
extraordinary intelli- 
gence. 


[ees in particular -are 

never so dangerous 
as at dinner-time, which 
makes the performance 
of Herr Prinz, the Hun- 
garian tamer now making 
his first appearance in 
England at the Canter- 
bury Music Hall, the 
more wonderful, because 
during it his eleven full- 
grown African lions. are 
fed in sight of the 
audience while Herr 
Prinz — strolls uncon- 
cernedly about the cage. 
He himself settles the 
little quarrels that ensue 
when two of the animals 
take a fancy to the same 
piece of meat. During 
the act Mdlle. Marcella 
executes a “fire-dance” 
inside the cage. The 
most daring feat that 
Herr Prinz exploits is 
holding a piece of beef 
in his mouth while one 
of his “ pets” calmly 
proceeds to chew the 
other end of it. 


LIONS 


The lovers meet and embrace one another 


AT THE CANTERBURY 
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aa at the halls. 


The husband returns just as Romeo enters the house 


t the present moment there are some very good animal “ turns ” 
I have already spoken of Belloni’s wonderful 
cockatoos which are ‘amusing audiences at the Empire. The Lon- 


don Pavilion has Lux’s 
dogs. At the Aquarium 
there are some very 
clever leaping hounds 
and acrobatic dogs. 
The Hippodrome has 
Woodward’s_ extremely 
intelligent seals, which 
are in many ways the 
most pathetic type of 
animal to be seen per- 
forming. Some of the 
very best animal *‘ turns ” 
are always to be seen at 
the Hippodrome, which 
is peculiarly well suited 
for these exhibitions. 


vA propos to animals on 


the stage, I draw 
special attention to the 
very knowing “moke” 
called ‘Ping - Pong” 
which Mr, James Welch 
“works” (that is the 
technical'word, I belie. e) 
so cleverly in Zhe New 
Clown at Terry’s. Iam 
only sorry that the don- 
key does not ‘ buck” 
like that most amusing 
animal which was _ re- 
cently performing at the 
Pavilion under the 
name of “ Kruger,” and 
which managed to throw 
everybody who at- 
tempted to ride it. 
“Ping-Pong” is quite 
a pretty creature, and to 
the gentle suggestion of 
a lump of sugar takes 
the keenest interest in 
the performance. 
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\f is somewhat amusing to learn that attacks have been made on an 

American statesman for the fearful crime of issuing invitations 
to a party in which he asked his guests to give him the honour of 
their presence, and not, as a self-respecting Republican would say, the 
honor. One does not see why Mr. Secretary Hay should not spell to 
suit himself, or why journalists should consider his private invitations 
fit matter for comment. It appears, however, that his spelling of 
the obnoxious word is British, and therefore non-American ; it is 
literary, and therefore opposed to the spirit of the press. 


o doubt the attacks on Mr. Hay are chiefly confined to those 
papers which do not agree with his politics. We are not 
altog: ther free from the journalistic vice of fastening on some trivial 
error or peculiarity of speech or style and nagging away at it. | have 
seen paragraphs lamenting the decay of cla-sical quotation in parlia- 
mentary eloquence written by men whose English was slovenly 
to excess. To this day some Tory writers cannot mention 
Mr. John Morley without reminding us that he once spelt God 
with a little g—if he did—and some Irish papers never allude 
to Lord Salisbury without declaring that he called the Irish 
Hottentots, as he did not. But at least such phrases were public 
property, used in speeches or writings given to the world. America 
goes further. In the eyes of her pressmen a public man is one who 
has no private life till his term of office is over. Then, unless he is a 
billionaire, words fail to cxp css how private he becomes. Look, for 
instance, at ex-President Cleveland writing about Venezuela in the 
midst of perfect general indifference, or ex-Presidential candidate 
Bryan orating in the cause of the Boers. Millions of dead men are 
more alive to-day than these two for any public purposes. 


este is a certain perverted patriotism, perhaps, in the attacks on 

poor Mr. Hay. George Washington would have written 
honour with a #,; but he was far too ‘‘feudal” in his ideas. I 
believe that this is the word used by some American critics and I 
suppose they attach a meaning to it. Just as some people in the 
United States make themselves ridiculous by copying the English 
style because it is English, so many more depart from everything 
English in the fond hope of thereby becoming original. It does not 
at all follow. Nor has originality in itself any special merit or any 
distinctive Americanism. The United States are—or, officially, zs— 
peopled largely by men of English blood. The language used is 
English, and the ways of thought are more English than anything 
els:. Hence it is very probable that the two chief English-speaking 
nations may independently and quite naturally adopt the same ways. 
Some so-called “‘ Americanisms” of speech are only good old 
English phrases handed down from the Pilgrim and other Fathers. 
Some Anglcisms denounced by Americans with short memories 


might easily be traced through their own history. 
A natural Americanism or a set.of Americanisms is coming into 
existence in books. We know the austere New England note 
in literature and the breezy Western spirit. The old-world memories 
of France and Spain have left their traces, too, woven into the fabric 
of the Republic. Thes2 are the true characteristics of the United 
States and not the nickel-plated surface brilliancy of cheap 
journalism. “ Honor,” docked of the letter that holds its history, is 
good enough for personal paragraphs and invented interviews. 
There ar’ certain pressmen in England who affect to clip the very 
nam: of labor” as well as its hours. Let the a'ternative spell- 
ings be to us asasign. Let the nickel-plated of both lands air their 
superficial ‘ luster” in the “ parlor” or the “theater” ; and let those 
who have leisure for thought keep to the old-fashioned forms that 
somehow hold all the poetry and fragrance of language. 


Journals of the U.S.A., 

Wherefore mike you hay of Hay? 
This is what he dared to do- 
Spell his “ honour” with a u. 


Though perhaps thz like was done 
By immortal Washington, 

He is old, and ye are new— 

“ Honour ” must not have a u. 


By the reams of vacant chaff, 
By the gossip paragraph, 

By the bogus interview, 
“Honour” must not have a 


So you may be right to-day, 
Journals of the U.S.A. ; 

Honour te where honour’s due— 
Ts it cften found with u? 


ADRIAN Ross, 
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A Letter on Recent Books 


EAR Mr. LoveLAcr,—Mr. Litton Falkiner’s Studies in Irish 
History and Biography (Longmans and Co.) is a creditable 
attempt to look without partiality or prejudice at a subject which it is 
hardly possible, apparently, to see by “dry light.” In that country 
we seem to move always in the vicious circle described by Burke : 
“If the country enjoys a momentary quiet it is pleaded as an argu- 
ment in favour of the good effect of wholesome rigours. If, on the 
contrary, the country grows more discontented, and if riots and dis- 
orders multiply, new arguments are furnished for giving a vigorous 
support to the authority of the directory on account of the rebellious 
disposition of the people.” Even Mr. Litton Falkiner moves in this 
dreary circle without perceiving it to be vicious. Of the Relief Act 
of 1793 he says: “The harm lay in the admission not of the Roman 
Catholics but of the disloyal to the franchise ; and the Roman 
Catholics, from causes unnecessary to discuss, were unfortunately 
disloyal.” But among the causes of disloyalty “unnecessary to 
discuss” exclusion from the franchise was the chief, and, if this 
exclusion was to continue till the disloyalty it created ceased, it must 
be perpetual. 

Mr. Cecil Rhodes seems to me to suffer more from the idolatry 
of his friends than from the detraction of his enemies. No one 
will be more cynically amused by Mr. Howard Hensman’s Cecil 
Rhodes: a Study of his Career (Blackwood and Sons) than the 
subject of the memoir, who is the last man to he imposed upon 
by his panegyrists as the French criminal was by his advocate, 
when at the close of the speech for the defence he sobbed out, 
“T never knew I was so good a man.” Mr. Rhodes will not be 
persuaded even by Mr. Howard Hensman that he never for a 
moment took the Jameson Raid seriously ; nor, again, will he feel 
Mr. Hensman’s indignation at the discreditable (!) comparison of 
himself with Sir Walter Raleigh made by Mr. Justin McCarthy. I 
ought to say that Mr. Howard Hensman has thrown more light 
upon the earlier chapters of Mr. Rhodes’s remarkable history than, 
perhaps, any other of the “ empire-builder’s ” biographers. 

Apropos of Mr. Rhodes—who is associated as much with 
diamonds as with empire—you will follow the baffling intricacies of 
Mr. Christie Murray’s diamond-field romance, His Own Ghost 
(Chatto and Windus), with eager interest. The hero’s uncle having 
got hold of a cipher guide—in the form of a chess problem—to a 
perfect Golconda is so beset by murderous miscreants that he 
feigns death and attends his own funeral to throw them off the 
scent. Indeed, he is supposed to have died twice—once by violence 
and once by accident ; but neither ruse is effective. The pursuing 
vultures swoop down ufon the carcass before he can himself reach 
it, and “hoist by h’s own petard ” he is swept into eternity by the 
released waters of adam which he had blown up for their destruc- 
tion. Mr. Christie Murray perhaps multiplies unneccssarily the 
intricacies of his maze, but it is ingeniously planned and neatly 
executed. 

Ingenious also is the plot of Mr. Bloundelle-Burton’s A Vanished 
Rival (Cassell and Co.), but its characters, like the pieces in a chess 
problem, interest you only and incidentally as parts of the puzzle. It 
is, however, an admirable puzzle, well-devised and inscrutable, while 
the remote scene in which the story is laid deepens at once the in- 
terest and the credulity of the reader, since the darkness of distance 
has something of the effect of the darkness of night in disposing 
you to belief. 

I cannot say much for the mystery, nor indeed for the characters 
concerned in it, of Mr. Robert Machray’s A Blow over the Heart 
(Chatto and Windus), which deals with the theft, and its detection, 
of a treaty. 

Very different alike in subject and treatment is Mr. John 
Halsham’s pretty Sussex pastoral, A7tty /airhall (Hodder and 
Stoughton). Its gentle heroine might well plead in mitigation of 
her misery the pathetic Quid feci, nisi non sapienter amavi? The 
unworthiness of the object of her despairing passion deepens its 
pathos, since her recreant lover is little short of brutal in his jaunty 
way of jilting her. But 

Love is not love 


Which alters when it alteration finds 
Or bends with the remover to remove, 


ana Kitty continues to worship her worthless and faithless lover till 
death did them part. Longer, indeed, I fear, since her acceptance of 
ber worthier lover, on which the curtain falls, has a ring in it of 
despair, “ Nothing matters now.” Mr. Halsham’s thorough know- 
ledge of his Sussex peasants and deep sympathy with their toilsome 
and soriowful lives has enabled him to make the most of slender 
and unpromising materials.—Believe me, yours very sincerely, 
MiLEs BARRY. 
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LADY KATHLEEN COLE 


Is the elder daughter of Lord Enniskillen. Her younger sister is the wife of Lord Delamere 
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The Queen in Travelling.—-Queen Alex- 
andra intends to preserve the simplicity of 
her attendance when she travels in the same 
way as does the King. She will take no 


THE COUNTESS OF LONDESBOROUGH © 3 


Is a sister of Lord Westmorland and married the Earl of Londesborough in 1887. 
She has three children—two sons, Viscount Raincliffe, born 1892, and Hugo, born 


1894, and one daughter 


lady-in-waiting with her to Denmark, and so Ladies Antrim Gosford 
and Alice Stanley will have a complete holiday. Miss Charlotte 
Knollys will be the only lady in attendance ; she goes everywhere 
with the Queen. Mr. Sidney Greville, the private secretary, will also 
accompany her Majesty, but the services of Lord Colville of Culross 
will be temporarily dispensed with. The management of the journey 
will be in the hands of her Majesty’s courier acting under the super- 
intendence of the private secretary. 


The King goes West.—For the royal journey to the West of 
England a special way bill will be prepared and printed in violet ink 
on white satin for the use of their Majesties. A less expensive 
edition will be distributed among the suite and the railway officials 
connected with the passage. This way bill will contain full par- 
ticulars of the arrangement of the train, showing exactly in what part 
of it each person is, will include a time table of the route, by refe- 
rence to which the exact whereabouts of the train can be fixed at any 
moment, and will contain various other details of a useful character, 
including a complete list of allthe passengers and officials. The line 
will be closed the whole of the way. ; 


The Prince of Wales.—The Prince of Wales’s visit to Knowsley 
will be a very grand affair, and Lord Derby’s encrmous wealth will 
be freely lavished to do honour to the son of the King, to whose 
Queen Lord Derby’s daughter-in-law, Lady Alice Stanley, is a lady- 
in-waiting. A special suite of rooms is being newly decorated and 
furnished for the occasion, Royalty has visited Knowsley from 
time to time. As long ago as the reign of Henry VII. the then earl 
entertained the King whom he had helped to the throne, and this 
visit is still commemorated by the name of the oldest portion of the 
building, which is called ‘‘ the King’s chambers.” 


Windsor Coverts.—Prince Christian, the ranger, and Captain 
Walter Campbell, the deputy ranger of Windsor Park, have arranged 
for a most extensive stocking of the coverts in the parks and forest 
for next season, ‘These coverts are principally in the neighbourhood 
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of Cranbourne Tower, Virginia Water, and 
Cowarth Park, and at the back of Cumberland 
Lodge. These districts are almost entirely 
unknown to the public because no main roads 
run through them. Most of them are paled 
off, marked “ private,” and approached by gtass drives only. 
The King intends to have many shooting parties at Windsor 
during next season. 


The Badminton Hounds.—A lawn meet of the Badminton 
Hounds is always a beautiful sight. The wide front of the 
house forms a magnificent background, and on the other side 
there is a beautiful view of the grounds and the park. The 
Duke and Duchess of Beaufort are most excellent and genial 
hosts ; superbly mounted they present a very handsome 
appearance when the field forms up. The lawn meet which 
is to take place in March will be under the eyes of the 
Prince and Princess of Wales, who will be merely spectators 
on this occasion, and among those who are likely to attend 
are Lord Kerry, Lord and Lady Trafalgar, Lord Malden, 
Major and Lady Margaret Spicer, and Colonel Napier Miles. 


Told by ‘‘The Tatler.’—London is now decidedly full 
in anticipation of gaieties. Lord and Lady Wimborne are at 
Wimborne House, Arlington Street ; Lord and Lady Carew 
are in Belgrave Square; Prince and Princess Radziwill are 
in their pretty villa just outside Belgrave Square ; Lord and 
Lady Tweedmouth are at Brook House, Park Lane; 
Georgina Lady Dudley is in Grosvenor Street; Lord and 
Lady Hothfield are in Chesterfield Gardens and will remain 
until Easter; Lord and Lady Stanhope are in Grosyenor 
Place and will remain to the middle of March ; Lady Ten- 
terden is at home in Bryanston Square; Lady Henry 
Gordon-Lennox has returned to Prince’s Gate, and Lord 
and Lady Walter Gordon-Lennox are moving into their new 
house in Prince’s Gardens ; Lord and Lady Duncannon 
have arrived in Cavendish Square; Blanche Lady Rosslyn 
has settled down in her new house at the corner of Park 
Lane and Piccadilly ; Lord Glenesk is at home in his 
house next door to the Bachelors’ Club ; the Dowager Lady 
Howe is at Little Curzon House; Lord and Lady Ashcombe 
have arrived in Prince’s Gate ; Lord and Lady Sherborne 
have arrived at Hyde Park Gate ; Lady Dorothy Nevill is in 
Charles Street ; Lord and Lady Blythswood are expected in 
Seamore Place; Lord and Lady Romney are in Upper 
Belgrave Street ; and Lord Goschen and his daughter are in 
Eaton Place : 


LADY PELLYS LITTLE DAUGHTER Speaight 


Madeline, born in 1895. Her father, Sir Harold Pelly, succeeded to the 
title in 1877. Her mother is a sister of Colonel Poore, the well-known 
cricketer, and of the Duchess of Hamilton 
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THE LORD CHANCELLOR’S DAUGHTER—LADY EVELYN GIFFARD 


Who took the part of Queen Henrietta Maria in the recent amateur performance of “ Strafford” at the 
inner Temple Hall 


THE PALEER 


The King’s Levee.—All the changes 
which the King has made in the Court 
ceremonial are distinctly for the better, that is 
for the greater convenience of all concerned. 
This is especially the case with regard to the 
levées. The old hour was a most incon- 
venient one—it was just the ordinary luncheon 
hour. Those who wished’ ‘to attend were 
obliged either to lunch early before the levée 
and rush to it straight from lunch, which is 
disturbing to the digestion, or else lunch after 
it, that is, some time after the usual hour, 
which was uncomfortable. The latter arrange- 
ment, moreover, completely broke up the after- 
noon. According to the new arrangement, 
however, the levées will be over by or before 
two, and lunch can follow quite 
naturally. 


Levee Teas.—Another 
satisfactory result- will be the 
abolition of levée teas. These 
hybrid institutions were bor- 
rowed by ladylike young men 
from the drawing-room teas. 
For the latter a good deal 
might be said. The ladies did 
not get home till tea-time or 
past, and as ‘they had gone to 
so much expense with their 
dresses they might just as wel 
exhibit them to their friends. 
Other ladies liked to see these 
garments, all wanted tea, and 
soa “party” was easily con- 
trived. But in the case of the 
man, he got home about three, 
his friends were not likely to 
turn up till half-past four or five, 
and so he remained in his 
levée dress all that time in 
order to exhibit it to some 
ladies. It was too ladylike, 
and it is as well that itis ended. 


An Indian Visitor.—One 
of the Indian visitors for the 
coronation will be the Maha- 
rajah of Kooch Behar with the 
Maharani and the Maharajah 
Kumar, and he has already - 
secured Lord Clinton’s fine 
house in Portland Place for the 
season. The Maharajah is no 
stranger here, London society 
has known him since the first 
Jubilee. In that year he gained 
the friendship of the King and 
many leaders of society. He is 
a keen sportsman and so is his 
son. Both have ridden fiom 
infancy and are especially keen 
onracing. The Maharani does 
not live in retirement like many 
Indian ladies ; on the contrary 
she goes into society, dresses 
in the English fashion, will entertain, and is 
at present in Paris inspecting frocks. 


The Berkeley Peerages.—The successful 
season of Lord FitzHardinge’s hounds reminds 
us that this peerage will become extinct with 
the present holder, who has no heir, and also 
of the celebrated Berkeley case. Lord Fitz- 
Hardinge is descended from Mary Cole, 
daughter of a butcher of Gloucester. It was 
stated that she was married to the 5th Earl 
of Berkeley before the birth of her first two 
sons, but this could not be proved theugh it 
was proved that she was married to him 
before the birth of the third son. Lord 
Berkeley left Berkeley Castle and _ the 
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Middlesex estates to the illegitimate sons, and 
for their benefit two successive peerages of 
FitzHardinge were created. It is a curious 
coincidence that the present Earl of Berkeley 
(who is not descended from Mary Cole but 
from a collateral) has no heir, and if this state 
continues the earldom will likewise become 
extinct at his death. 


Lady Wimborne.—Lady Wimborne, who 
intends to add to the gaiety of Lent, is well 


LADY MILLER 


Is the wife of Sir James Miller, Bart., and a sister of Lord Curzon of Kedleston. 
Sir James Miller is a well-known figure on the turf and won the 


Derby with ‘‘Sainfoin” in 1880 


known not only for her social qualities asa 
hostess but also for her strong and energetic 
character, which she inherits from her mother, 
the late Frances Duchess of Marlborough. 
She has always taken a strong interest in 
politics, and at one time it seemed as if she 
would revive the political sa/ox of the earlier 
half of the nineteenth century in the interests 
of her brother, the late Lord Randolph 
Churchill. Lately she has devoted a good 
deal of her energy to the work of carrying on 
a Protestant league with the view of exercis- 
ing an influence in ecclesiastical questions. 
Her house in Arlington Street has always 
been a rendezvous for the ablest people of the 
day. 
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A New Earl.—The new Earl of Munster 
is well known about the Court, for as the 
Hon. Aubrey FitzClarence he has been for 
many years a gentleman usher, first to 
Queen Victoria and then to King Edward. 
It remains to be seen whether he will still 
continue to hold this post, which has never 
been held by a peer before ; in fact, the very 
name is rather against it. On the other hand 
the post of equerry had never been held by a 
peer until the late Earl of Strafford was con- 
tinued in that post, to which he had been 
appointed as Colonel Henry Byng. A gentle- 
man usher has not very much to do, for he 
never residcs at Court and is only required to 
be pres ‘nt at State functions. 

A Maltese Baroness.—The 
pretty Baroness d’Amico, who 
is to represent the Maltese 
nobility at the coronation, has 
been chosen for the purpose 
because she is the doy'en of her 
class. It is a peculiarity of the 
Maltese titles of honour that 
they rank according to date of 
creation and not according to 
grade. For instance there are 
several marquises and counts 
among them, but as the barony 
of Diar-il-Bniet is the oldest 
title of honour in the island 
the present holder, the Baroness 
d’Amico Inguanez, is the Lord 
Chancellor—if one may use the 
expression — of the Maltese 
House of Lords. As it hap- 
pens also she is married to 
an Englishman, or rather a 
Scotsman—Colonel Alexander 
McKean, formerly of the 6th 
Dragoons—and she spent a 
good portion of her time in this 
country as long as her husband 
remained in the army. 

Lord Ikerrin.—Many 
people have been asking who 
the Lady Ikerrin was who was 
presented at the Dublin draw- 
ing-room. The title of Lord 
Ikerrin is an old one, but quite 
unknown to the present genera- 
tion, for it has not been used 
since 1846. It is the second 
and older title of the earldom 
of Carrick. The late earl, who 
succeeded in 1846, had no son, 
and so during his lifetime there 
was no one to bear the courtesy 
title. He was succeeded by a 
cousin, and the latter’s eldest 
son is now known as Lord 
Ikerrin. His wife, now Lady 
Ikerrin, was Miss Ellen Lind- 
say, daughter of Colonel Henry 
Gore Lindsay, and related to 
the Earl of Crawford and Lord Tredegar. 
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A New West-end Tea-room.—A new tea- 
room has been opened at No. 37, New Bond 
Street, over the Woodbury Gallery and directly 
opposite the Grosvenor Gallery. It is a 
revival of ‘* The Old Oak House,” which some 
months ao was burnt out of its quaint and 
comfortable quarters on the opposite side of 
the street adjoining the Continental Gallery. 
The new premises have been fitted up by 
Libertys in an unique manner, and the idea of 
an old oak house is carried throughout. A 
new feature is that of the Flemish hand- 
maidens—in quaint gathered skirts and snowy- 
white aprons and caps—who wait on you. 
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MISS AUDREY CHANDOS-LEIGH 


Is a daughter of the Hon. Sir Edward Chandos-Leigh and a niece of Lady Jersey. Her father, who is counsel to the Speaker 
and Recorder of Nottingham, is a younger brother of Lord Leigh. He is a keen cricketer and captained 
the Harrow Eleven in 1851 
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A Diplomatic Lady.—Countess Deym, the 
wife of the Austrian ambassador, is an Aus- 
trian lady of high birth. At the outset of her 
residence in this country she had a disagree- 
able experience, for her jewels were stolen 
while she was on a visit. The wealth of the 
Deyms, however, remedied that, and now the 
countess’s jewels always evoke admiration as 


THE HON. SYBIL FITZROY 
Is the younger daughter of Lady Southampton. 


does also her taste in dress, She and her 
husband have been here nearly ten years now, 
and their daughter was married from here. 
They are popular and like England. They 
will, of course, have a prominent place at the 
coronation, and it is understood that the occa- 
sion will be celebrated by a grand reception 
at the embassy in Belgrave Square. 


Lowther Lodge.—By the kindness of 
Mr. William Lowther the Royal Amateur 
Society will give its exhibition at Lowther 
Lodge, Kensington Gore, in March. Lowther 
Lodge is admirably adapted for such a pur- 
pose. It covers a great deal of space, and 
the reception-rooms are all on the ground 
floor as in the case of a country house. 
If the weather is fine, there are beautiful 
gardens for the visitors to wander in when 
they are tired of the show. Lowther Lodge 
stands in a portion of the grounds of Gore 
House, once the residence of the “ gorgeous 
Lady Blessington.” The owner is the Hon. 
William Lowther, uncle of Lord Lonsdale. 
He is next in succession to the title after Lord 
Lonsdale and his brother, Mr. Lancelot 
Lowther, who have no sons. 


Lord Bathurst.— Lord Bathurst, the 
master of the V. W. H. Hounds, has hunted 
since he was a boy. In his Oxford days—when 
he was known as Lord Apsley, during the life- 
time of his father—he hunted regularly with 
the Bicester and the Wytham Hounds, and 
his constant companion was Lord Kenyon, 
another Christ Church man, now _lord-in- 
waiting to the King. Since then he has 
succeeded to the title, married Miss Borthwick, 
and hunted his own pack for years. He is a 
good and popular master, doing his duty 
socially and practically by the hunt. It is 
not so long ago that he left the pleasures of 
home and hunting to go out to St. Helena in 
order to take a share in the useful but thank- 
less duty of guarding the Boer prisoners. 


She was born in 1898 
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A Dower House.—The enormous interests 
which Mr, Pierpont Morgan commands in 
America might be expected to chain his 
family to the soil of 
their own country, but 
this is not so. For 
some years his son has 
lived chiefly in London 
in a large house in 
South Street which 
looks on Park Lane. 
This house has been 
very much occupied by 
wealthy Americans for 
a long time. Among 
the predecessors of 
young Mr. Morgan 
were Mr. Howard Paw- 
ley, whose wife was an 
American, and Miss 
Van Wart. The 
American régime is, 
however, over. The 
Duke of Westminster 
has given the house to 
the Dowager Duchess, 
and for the future it 
will be the dower house 
of the dukedom. It is 
a fine airy house look- 
ing out on three sides 
on the gardens of Dor- 
chester House and 
Mr. Alfred Beit’s villa and Hyde Park. 

Peeps at Prominent People.—The Duke 
of Northumberland’s 
decision to hunt the 
Percy Hounds next 
season is a source of 
great delight to the 
district because it is 
expected that the duke 
and duchess- will. in 
consequence spend the 
greater part of the 
season at Alnwick 
Castle instead of at Al- 
bury as usual—which, 
of course, will be very 
good for the district. 
The Duke and Duchess 
of Teck have been en- 
joying the last weeks 
of the season with the 
South Cheshire. They 
will stay with the 
Dowager Duchess of 
Westminster at Com- 
bermere Abbey until 
she comes up to town. 
The Duke and Duchess 
of Abercorn have ar- 
rived in Cairo and 
will not return until 
after Easter, when they 
will go to  Baron’s 
Court for a few weeks 
before coming up to 
Hampden House, 
Green Street, for the 
season. The Duke of 
Rutland, who has on 
the whole been in good 
health throughout the 
winter, is going shortly 
to the Riviera for a few 
weeks’ change. The 
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Duke and Duchess of Leeds will remain at 
Bordighera until after Easter. The Duchess 
of St. Albans is soon go’ng to Ireland ona 
visit to Lord and Lady Cadogan to join a 
state party at Dublin Castle for a portion of 
the Dublin season. 


Might have been King.—Lord Munster, 
who was accidentally killed near Kroon- 
stad, only succeeded to-the earldom last 
April. He was the grandson of William 1V. 
and Mrs,- Jordan and bore the royal arms. 
The title now passes to his younger brother, 
the Hon. Aubrey FitzClarence, who has been 
a gentleman usher in ordinary since 1885. 
The first earl was Colonel George Fitz- 
Clarence, who had a distinguished career in 
the army, being with Wellington in the 
Peninsular War and subsequently in India. 
After his retirement he was made a peer in 
1831 and died eleven years later. But for the 
passing of the Royal Marriage Act—assuming 
King William’s marriage to have been other- 
wise regular--the Earl of Munster would have 
been King of England. 


Society Sparklets. — The Duchess of 
Buckingham and Earl Egerton of Tatton will 
remain abroad until Easter, and in the mean- 
time their house in St. James’s Square is to 
be put in complete order. Lord and Lady 
Clifford of Chudleigh will remain at Ugbrooke 
Park until the end of April, when they come 
to town for the season. Lord Ludlow will go 
to the front with the next draft of yeomanry 
when it is required. Lord and Lady Sher- 
borne are entertaining small parties from time 


to time at Sherborne House. Lord de 
Ramsey’s condition gives rise to grave 
anxiety. The Duke of Newcastle is having 


magnificent sport in California, 


Alice Hughes 


GEORGINA COUNTESS OF DUDLEY 


Is the mother of the present peer, whose father she married in 1865. 
She is a sister of Sir Robert Moncreiffe 


THE RATEER 


A Study 


JAN sigh that was half a groan broke from the 

young man. Yes; he knew his fate 
now. He loved madly, presumptuously it 
might be, but with all the force and all the 
fire of his nature ; loved once and for ever ; 
loved hopelessly, and therefore must wander 
in lonely misery all the days of his life. 

It was the old, old story. A young knight, 
bold and handsome but poor and unknown, 
loved the princess and dared not woo her. 
The young knight was Hugh Kinnersley, 
who had done nothing but take a good degree 
at Cambridge, who had nothing but a_beg- 
garly £1,000 a year, who was nothing but a 
first cousin, once removed, of a duke. And 
she, the princess, was the only daughter of 
Mr. Charles Rubensheim, the great potentate 
who had pulled down three old family man- 
sions in Grosvenor Square to make a_ palace 
fit for his great position. The distance be- 
tween himself and his lady love might well 
appal Hugh Kinnersley. He thought as he 
walked down Park Lane of the magnificent 
scene at which he had humbly assisted. He 
thought of the brilliant dinner party with its 
array of exalted guests, the Nierstlins, the 
Hochheims, the Bernard-Castlers, with here 
and there a simple English duke and duchess 
to give as it were a homely background. 

Why, he thought, could he not have 
fallen in love with one of his own poor caste ? 
His pretty cousin, the duke’s daughter, might 
have been won and worn by him. After all, 
he had good prospects in the Foreign Office 
and was supposed to be rather brilliant, and 
his £1,000 a year would have provided a 
humble flat somewhere till times were better. 
But Flora Rubensheim! It was hopeless, 

But man is weak, and a few days later he 
told his love. Miss Rubensheim did not, as 
he feared, resent his almost grotesque pre- 
sumption. His heart leapt as she confessed 
that she rather liked him, and if only—— 

‘But it’s no use, is- it?” she said. “My 
people always say I am ridiculously romantic, 
but even I see the impossibility of marrying 
on £1,000 a year.” 

“ But your father,” faltered poor Hugh. 

The beautiful girl shook her head. “My 
father would never leave me to—to live on 
£1,000 a year, he is too proud for that,” 
and her fine eyes shone, “ but I simply could 
not ask him to give me a really suitable 
income when you’ve only that. You see, 
there’s nothing to show for it, is there? 
You're only a clerk in the Foreign Office, poor 
boy. One must have some principle even in 
this reckless modern life.” 

So poor Hugh still despaired, and one day, 
moved by a mad craving to attempt anything 
however hopeless, he told his love to Mrs. 
Rubensheim. She heard him with extra- 
ordinary calmness, and even when he con- 
fessed his poverty assured him that they 
always regarded him as an equal in spite of 
it. “My husband,” she said with a proud 
humility, “had little more than five times that 
income when he began life, though of course 
he had powerful connections. Marriage is of 
course out of the question as no doubt you 
realise. But a hopeless attachment like yours 
is often very good for a young man. I hope 
it will keep you straight. Perhaps you had 
better not come here except when | invite 


in Modern Sentiment. 


you. One sometimes has to make up a 
number.” 

A day later he received a summons to 
Mr. Rubensheim’s City office, and went with 
a fluttering heart. ‘‘ My wife,” said the great 
man, ‘‘has told me something of what you 
said to her. Now, how much capital, apart 
from your salary, have you in all? £20,000, 
Good. Turn that into £200,000 and then 
we'll see. It would be nothing in itself, of 
course, but would be an earnest of capacity 
and effort. I care nothing for money as such, 
but one must put some limit to romantic ideas. 
If you were your cousin, the duke, I might 
consent to finance youas well as my daughter. 
If you were of humble origin I should look for 
money naturally. As it is you’re a gentle- 
man and a scholar and all that, old family and 
so forth, and if you had but £10,000 a year | 
should think twice before I rejected your 
proposal. Come back with that and we'll see. 
But there’s no time for romantic conversations 
in the City. Good morning.” 

As he went away Hugh Kinnersley 
marvelled to think how tender and kindly a 
heart Mr. Rubensheim concealed under all 
his magnificence. But the knight was no 
nearer the princess and could think of no 
heroic deed (suitable to the age) by which he 
might win her. 

He was breakfasting in his chambers 
when a lady was summoned. She entered, 
thickly veiled, but his heart bounded as he 
looked on her. She dropped her veil, and-- 
could it be ?—yes—it was Flora Rubensheim. 
He fell at her feet, but she complained that 
they could not talk business in that attitude. 

“Look here,” she cried, her voice trembling 
with eagerness. She seemed an_ inspired 
prophetess come to succour him. Her beauti- 
ful eyes sparkled. ‘‘ Look here, have you ever 
heard of Balkan Ordinaries? No, of course not.” 
She smiled at his want of modern culture, and 
he felt himself indeed unworthy. ‘“ Well, last 
night papa and my brother were talking about 
them, and ‘they said that if this Bulgarian 
Electricisation Company really comes off 
Balkans would go to a premium. They’re 
now at 314 or 32. Only it’s very doubtful 
if it will and one would have to hold on, 
and probably they’ll get lower and lower for 
some time, and altogether papa and Augustus 
both said they wouldn’t touch them yet. 
Now, here’s your chance. 

““T rushed off the moment I was up; it’s 
important to operate before anybody else 
does, I think. Go and buy absolutely all you 
can get wire to; your broker. What? You 
haven’t a broker? Oh dear, how hopeless 
itis.” The poor girl sat down at a table and 
rapidly wrote an address, ‘Here, go your- 
self, and give him your  securities—your 
money’s in Great Westerns, isn’t it ?—for 
differences, you know, if they go down, and 
simply hold on till all’s blue. Then if the 
company comes off you make a fortune, and 
I daresay papa will listen to you.” 

“ And if it doesn’t ?” the young man asked. 

“Then you lose your money. Nothing 
venture, nothing win,” said the enthusiastic 
girl. “You're playing for high stakes, aren’t 
you?” she asked archly. Hugh was con- 
vinced. 

A week later there was trouble in Servia, 
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HUGH KINNERSLEY’S ROMANCE - - 
By G. S. Street. 


and Balkans went down with a rush. They 
remained down with a tendency to increase 
the depth. Hugh paid “differences” con- 
tinually and his Great Western stock vanished. 
One day he came to a secret rendezvous with 
Miss Rubensheim, his face ashy pale. 

“ve no money left,” he said hoarsely. “I 
shall have to sell the Balkans for what they’ll 
fetch. I can’t pay differences any more ; I 
can’t raise any more money.” 

“Oh, buck up!” said the brave girl. 
‘* After all, you’ve got your salary.” 

“Pve mortgaged it,” he groaned. 

“Oh, you poor boy. Well, wait till to- 
morrow. I'll see if I can do anything.” 

He thanked his princess with broken 
words, 

By a coincidence the Bulgarian Electrici- 
sation Company was mentioned again at 
dinner that night in Grosvenor Square. The 
next morning a veiled figure again went to 
Hugh Kinnersley’s chambers. Miss Rubens- 
heim told him that since he must sell his 
Balkans she herself would buy them. 

“ve enough money in the bank,” she 
said, ‘‘ to buy them at to-day’s prices. Here’s 
the cheque. Yes; let’s be _ businesslike. 
Write a letter to your broker—lI’ll dictate it.” 

“But I can’t let you lose money,” he 
said, 

“Perhaps I shan’t,” she returned gaily. 
“Tm so sorry you have; but how could I 
foresee that horrid fuss about Servia ?” 

“They may go to a premium yet,” he 
said, ‘‘ and then it will be the same as though 
it had to come all the time.” 

Miss Rubensheim was thoughtful. 

The company was successfully floated 
after all and Balkans went up with a rush. 
Higher and higher they soared till at length 
they were at a premium. Miss Rubensheim 
sold. 

Hugh Kinnersley, a knight triumphant, in- 
sisted on being shown in to Miss Rubensheim. 
He found her adding up figures. 

“ Hurrah!” he shouted, “ Balkans for 
ever. Thank goodness I sold to you and 
not in the market. It was clever of you, 
dear, to think of it. Now I can go to your 
father.” : 

The girl seemed troubled as though an 
inward struggle was perplexing her. ‘ But, 
dear boy,” she said, “what’s the use? You're 
even poorer than you were before.” 

“Not with the Balkans, you goose.” 

* But they’re wy Balkans, Hugh.” 

“Yes, but that’s the same thing. We 
made them together.” 

The girl paced fretfully about the room. 

“Oh, don’t you see?” she broke out. 
“All that’s happened is that 1’m £100,000 
richer and you’re £20,000 poorer. What zs 
the good of that ? Oh, how wretched I am ! 
Why couldn’t you keep them ? Now they’re 
mine, and it’s no use pretending they’re yours. 
Papa would never see it in that light, and I 
don’t either; I wish I could. But I can’t go 
against every principle I’ve ever been taught. 
It’s my money. Oh dear, oh dear!” She 
flung herself into a chair and sobbed bitterly. 
Between her sobs he thought he distinguished 
the words, ‘* Business-—is—business.” 


Hugh Kinnersley went out into the night. 
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Whate’er men do, or say, ot think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme,—Steele. 


Kipling as a Costumier.—Though it did not get the first prize I 
think the most ingenious costume at the last Covent Garden ball 


A “KIPLING” COSTUME AT A FANCY-DRESS BALL 


At the last Covent Garden fancy-dress baH one of the most 
ingenious costumes was that of Mr. Joseph Sykes, who illustrated 
in his dress the ‘‘flannelled fool” and ‘‘muddied oaf” 


but one was the “‘ Flannelled Fool and the Muddied Oaf” costume 
worn by Mr. Joseph Sykes, who is well known in the woollen 
world, The picture explains itself. On the one side you have your 
footballer and on the other your cricketer. This is the 
thirteenth prize costume that Mr. Joseph Sykes has 
designed. Last year he appeared as Sir Andrew 
Primrose, “prime minister of the textile world,” the 
idea being to impersonate a commercial representative 
of the textile trade travelling from pole to pole, 
wearing his samples made up as a costume, so that 
his customers may instantly select their patterns. 
Mr. Sykes is the only wearer of costumes at Covent 
Garden who brings a printed description of them 


with him and distributes them to such of: his 
fellow guests as are curious to know what he 
represents. 


The Lion of the Hour.—As the lion of the hour 
Signor Guglielmo Marconi casts even M. Santos 
Dumont into the shade, though the two young in- 
ventors have much in common. And yet at first sight 
there would seem to be nothing remarkable about his 
personality unless it may be the dome-shaped head 
high above the ears and almost flat at the back or the 
big sensitive nose which is his only prominent feature. 
Marconi looks very young—younger than the twenty- 
seven years to which he confesses—very fair, very 


slim, and very small; smaller than he really is, for I believe he 
quite reaches the middle stature ; some might even think him frail. 
And then he dresses so negligently indoors as a rule, though in the 
wintry weather he dons a heavy fur-lined coat in theopen. Evidently 
our clever son of the South is a chilly mortal. But there is no other 
appearance of display ; he does not affect jewellery, his light brown 
hair is cut in quite the conventional style, he wears a little downy 
moustache, and a clean shave shows a rather retreating chin. His 
eyes are blue and deep-set, his voice soft and low, and he is of a 
rather nervous temperament, too absent-minded I should say ever to 
shine as a society conversationalist. 


The Making of Marconi.—The inventor of wireless telegraphy 
is half an Englishman, if one may so describe the son of an Irish 
mother and an Italian father. He studied first at Leghorn under 
Professor Rosa and afterwards graduated at Bologna. From a boy 
science had a fascination for him; he was always on the track of 
something new. He dabbled in chemistry as well as electricity, and 
he even invented a steam engine before Hertz’s experiments roused 
his interest. When he read of these he put up poles on his father’s 
estate to test the Hertzian theories. The result we know. But he 
is not puffed up by success, nor does he pose as the wizard of 
anywhere. He frankly admits that he would never have starved for 
the sake of his invention ; he was just a rich man with an idea who 
could afford to work and wait, and he did both. Starving, he says, 
is not at all to his mind, he has too good a digestion ; but he is not 
content with merely eating and working. Deep in his heart there is 
the love of music and the sea and the silences of nature ; and when 
he settles down his ideal is to live in England and hunt and fish and 
cultivate open-air sports as the English do. For whatever be the 
merits of other lands as spheres for money-making this despised cld 
country has not lost its attractions for the rich man who wants to 
spend his surplus income and the evening of his days in comfort and 
peace. 


An Annual Coronation Festival in England.—For many long 
decades after the accession of the late Queen, Wimborne, the pretty 
little Dorset town near breezy Bournemouth, kept an annual holiday 
on the anniversary of her coronation, and held sports and revels 
thereon. Some years back, however, this festival fell gradually 
away until it had almost become a mere nothing, but in 1899 a 
committee of influential residents in Wimborne took up the question 
of reviving the annual coronation revels in their old form, adding to 
them also more modern pastimes and methods. Accordingly in that 
year there was a revival of the festivities of June 20 upon a grand 
scale, a revival in which all the southern towns for many miles round 
the famous little minster city were much interested, and which they 
patronised by sending many visitors. Each year since then these 
coronation festivities have been repeated, and this year they are likely 
to assume more importance than ever in view of the event which is 
to attract the attention and admiration of the world on June 26, 


AN ANNUAL CORONATION CEREMONY AT WIMBORNE 
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Wimborne revived in 1899 an old custom of holding high holiday on the anniversary 


of coronation day 


GHEE LAE BR 


A French Henley.—The proposal to esta- 
blish a French Henley at Meulan is decidedly 
flattering to England. The promoter of the 
scheme, M. Henry Deutsch, who gave the 
£4,000 prize won by M. Santos Dumont, 
openly says his object is not merely to organise boat races but to 
initiate a social fixture on English lines. He wants the Meulan 
regatta to be a function to which respectable people can safely take 


-Ryan 


CYCLE DIVING 
First time in England, off Brighton Pier, January 29, 1902 


their daughters and bring them into contact with the other sex. By 
keeping the affair strictly select he hopes at the same time to 
improve the tone of French masculine society. M. Deutsch has 
noticed that young Englishmen are far better behaved than his 
own juniors. The reason is, he says, that young Englishmen of 
position are constantly in the society of women of their own class, 
whereas in France the bachelor, eligible or otherwise, is becoming 
more and more inclined to seek his pleasures in questionable 
company. 


American Clubs.—A point which strikes American visitors to 
London about our English clubs is the social aspect of them and the 
almost complete absence of the business side. At the Manhattan 
or the Knickerbocker, on the other hand, the business side prevails. 
The majority of members do not drop in merely to read the papers, 
hear the latest story, and play billiards or bridge as over here. They 
goin most cases to meet a man about “a deal,” to talk over the 
business of the day and discuss the business of the morrow, or to 
read up the finance of the papers. The result is that when an 
American becomes a member of an English club he hardly ever uses 
it because its ways do not appeal to him. He would say that there 
was nothing going on. 


Short Honeymoons.—The fashion of the day is to shorten the 
honeymoon. Formerly it was considered a “ bad sign ” if the newly- 
married couple did not hide themselves from their friends for at 
least a month, at the end of which time they came back hungering 
to see “even an enemy” as Pusch puts it. Nowadays that is all 
changed. Newly-married couples reappear in London at the end of 
a week or a fortnight, put up at expensive hotels, and do a round of 
gaieties and theatres from thence. Some borrow the parental 
mansion and stay there with as much self-possession as if they had 
been married for years. Really there seems to be something in it, 
for there is no doubt that the honeymoon is the most awkward time 
for going on tour. 


In Clubland.—It is a common complaint in clubland at present 
that there is a remarkable dearth of candidates—that is, of course, of 
eligible candidates. Of the others there is never any stint. At some 
clubs the question is becoming a serious problem from the point of 
view of revenue. The explanation, of course, lies partly in the fact 
that so many men are away in South Africa. But, on the other 
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hand, there is no doubt that the multiplication 
of clubs as of theatres which has taken place 
in the last ten years does not conduce to 
financial prosperity. Men will not wait and 
scheme as they did formerly to get into very 
exclusive clubs when less exclusive and perhaps more comfortable 
clubs will elect them without any difficulty. 


Durdham Down.—On his way to Avonmouth the Prince of 
Wales will pass v7@ the railway tunnel under what is perhaps the 
finest public recreation ground for bicyclists in England. This is 
Durdham Down, the well-kept road round which provides a course 
of over four miles long. It is not absolutely flat, but the ups and 
downs are of no importance and merely tend to vary the monotony. 
Here the bicyclists of Bristol and Clifton turn out in hundreds on 
fine days and especially Saturdays, the long curving road being alive 
with them. Durdham Down is the more especially appreciated by 
the local bicyclist because the surrounding country bristles with hills. 


The Only Way.—No effective result will ever come of the 
attempts to relieve the block in Piccadilly at the corner of Hamilton 
Place until some system of bridges and subways be adopted for the 
wheeled traffic. Now it happens that the bottom of Piccadilly hill 
is almost on the same level as that of Knightsbridge at Wilton 
Place. A subway might be run from one of these points to the other 
for the through traffic, which would thus pass under the congested 
point at Hamilton Place. The latter point would then be used solely 
by the cross traffic, which would be able to proceed continuously 
without hindrance, No other scheme will do away with the stops, 
and consequently no other scheme will produce any appreciable relief. 


Britons All.—There is one fact in connection with the present 
war in South Africa which has not been remarked. It is that this is 
the first great military undertaking in the history of this country in 
which it has not sought the aid of foreign Powers or acquired the 
assistance of mercenaries. In the Crimean War Great Britain was 
allied with Turkey and France, and furthermore included a German 
legion in the ranks of her forces, and even in the Indian Mutiny 
she was aided by loyal native troops. In the present war her 
soldiers have all been English-speaking Britons and colonials, they 
acknowledging but one flag—the Union Jack, the flag of the family. 


A Famous ‘“ Contents” Bill_—One of the cleverest things in 
daily journalism is the alliterative contents bills of the Morning 
Advertiser, of which a specimen appears on this page. I under- 
stand that these alliterative bills have gone on continuously for 


fllomctny tues {str 


without a single 
break except that 
(Taya 0d Thursday, Jan. 16. 


GOODBYE 10 TH aN GUARDS. 
GUINEAS For GUY'S: 


Victoria’s death. 
MR. BALFOUR T0 MR. BONSOR. 


SOVEREIGN = 7, STEPHEN'S: 


PROGRAMME : PROCEEDINGS, 


event was not 
alliterative. Most 
of the bills during 
this long period 
have all been the 
work of the editor 
himself, and to 
him are due most 
of the exceedingly 
clever titles ; but 
on certain occa- 


sions when the 
editor, Mr.-Frank 
c. Dever, mos | GORONATION CLAIMS: 
been absent 
roche nRidays SPURS & SWORD & STAFF. 
or indisposition, 


the alliterative bill 
has been drawn 
up by the chief 
sub - editor, and 
Mr. Dewey allows 
that at those times 
it has always been 
admirably done 
and worthy of great praise. Outsiders have often sent in alliterative 
bills to the paper for use if possible; but, as the editor remarked, 
they forgot that the main difficulty in dealing with such bills is that 
they must always be upon the current topic of the day, so that those 
sent in are practically always unusable. 


MANCHESTER MEETING 


; OFFICES: 127. FLEET STREET. 


AN ALLITERATIVE CONTENTS BILL 
Alone of all the London daily newspapers the 
‘Morning Advertiser” invariably makes every line 

in its contents bill alliterative 
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HOW TO PLAY PING-PONG 


photographs by Mr. Arnold Parker, the Winner of the Queen’s Hail Tournament. 


1. Fore-hand drive 2. The smash 3. Back-hand drive 4. Round-arm forechand drive 
5. The ‘ crouch" stroke 6. Back-hand drive, left to right 7. Receiving service 8. Delivering service 
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A Martial Family.—The little village of 
Bisley, so well known in the military world, 
claims the proud distinction of having created 
a patriotic record during the present war, 
having sent a father and his four sons to 
the front. The name of this martial family is Payne, the father 
being a lieutenant and quartermaster in the Metropolitan Mounted 
Rifles. Two of his sons served with him in the same corps, another 


BY 


THE SUBSCRIPTION CARD FOR RAISING FUNDS FROM THE 
CHILDREN FOR A KATE GREENAWAY MEMORIAL 


was in the West Surrey Regiment, and the fourth was in the 
R.A.M.C. The youngest of the family was a bugler in the Metro- 
politan Mounted Rifles, and was, moreover, the youngest soldier sent 
to the war, going straight from his class in the National school at 
Bisley to South Africa. When the father and his little son returned 
home a few days ago all Bisley turned out to do them honour. 


A Chamberlain Parish Church. When Mr. Chamberlain visited 
the Guildhall last week he was within a few yards of his ancestral 
halls, though he himself was born in Camberwell. St. Olave’s, 
Hart Street, is the church in which the parents of the Colonial 
Secretary were married on March 20, 1835. The bridegroom is 
described in the register as “ Joseph Chamberlain, the younger,” of 
the parish of St. Mary Magdalene, Milk Street, bachelor,” and the 
bride as ‘Caroline Harben of St. Olave’s, spinster.” The’parents of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s mother lived in America Square, which at that 
time was mainly occupied by well-to-do City merchants. 


Chess Experts and their Earnings.—Aprofos of the great 
chess tournament which is now being held at Monte Carlo, there 
is no game in the world at which it is so difficult to make money 
as chess. Chess is unquestionably the most scientific pastime in 
existence and requires a very high degree of intelligence to excel 
at it, but professional chess-players are a singularly ill-paid body 
of men, Putting aside jockeys—who are more or less millionaires— 
fourth-rate players of many games earn far more than the most 
distinguished chess-players. Lasker has lately been appointed to 
a professorship of mathematics at Owens College, Manchester, and 
Dr. Tarrasch makes a comfortable income as a medical man in 
Germany, but their income has nothing to do with their chess. 
Many of the competitors in the Monte Carlo tournament are men 
of world-wide fame, but most of them are glad to compete for 
prizes of which the highest is only worth a few hundred pounds, 
and such tournaments only occur once in two or three years. A 
professional chess player’s earnings for the most part consist of 
such fees as he receives for teaching chess or from playing exhi- 
bition games ata local club and any'prizes he may win at a chess 
tournament, and the former of these fees often amount to less ina 
year than a decent billiard-player would receive in a month. 
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A Chess Story.—Lasker, the chess cham- 
pion, who, by the way, is not taking part in 
the tournament at Monte Carlo,.tells a good 
story of an experience he had at Simpson’s 
Divan, the well-known chess resort in the 
Strand. He was sitting in the divan one evening when a young 
man came up to him and remarked, “I’m afraid I’m not a very 
good player, Dr. Lasker, but I should very much like to play a 
game with you for the usual stakes.” The ‘‘usual stakes,” it may 
be explained, are a shilling a game. To oblige the young enthus ast 
Lasker played a game with him and defeated him in about a dozen 
moves. The vanquished one gazed at the board mournfully for a 
few minutes and then remarked, “‘I’m afraid I must have made a 
mistake somewhere ; perhaps you wouldn’t mind telling me where I 
went wrong?” “Well,” explained the champion good-naturedly, 
“the great principle in chess is to get your pieces into play, and you 
see you haven’t moved either of your knights.” “Yes,” was the 
astounding reply, “‘ but I don’t know the knight’s move ! ” 


The ‘‘ Robustiousness ” of Ping-pong.—Ping-pong can no longer 
be called a non-athletic exercise. Hitherto there has been a 
sneaking suspicion that as a pastime it was fit only for those who are 
not robust enough for the violent delights oflawn tennis. Atthe recent 
international football match at Cardiff between Scotland and Wales, 
after the teams had dressed and while waiting to go out on the 
field of play, many of them amused themselves with a game of ping- 
pong. After this we may soon expect to hear that the Oxford and 
Cambridge crews have added table tennis to their scheme of training, 
and no doubt the Leander and Thames Rowing Clubs, if they have 
not done so already, will have a room put apart for ping-pong at 
which the ’Varsity eights may keep in condition during their practice 
at Putney. 


Children’s Memorial to Kate Greenaway.—Lady Dorothy Nevill, 
Lady Jeune, and other well-known people have formed a committee, 
the object of which is to promote a children’s memorial to Kate 
Greenaway, one form of the memorial taking the character of a 
perpetual endowment of a “Kate Greenaway” child’s cot at the 
Great Ormond Street Children’s Hospital, where a similar cot has 
been endowed to the memory of Lewis Carroll. A subscription card 
appropriately ornamented with Kate Greenaway drawings is being 
prepared. Those who wish to obtain these subscription cards with a 
view to securing money for the fund should apply to Sir Arthur 
Trendell, 45, Charles Street, Berkeley Spuare, W., or to Mr, Arthur 
Liberty, Lee Manor, Great Missenden, Bucks. Kate Greenaway gave 
so much pleasure to children in her lifetime that I trust and hope 
this excellent idea will obtain much support. If, indeed, everyone 
who has enjoyed her picture books and almanacks were to subscribe 
a shilling the sum raised for the object would be a very large one. 


A Lunatic Asylum Newspaper. — Newspapers have been 
published in most extraordinary spots, but surely a lunatic asylum 
is hardly the place where one would expect to find a very interesting 
monthly periodical written, printed, and published. Yet the well- 
known Crichton Royal Asylum at Dumfries has such a paper, and 
a capital one it is, too, It is the oldest paper of its kind now existing 
in connection with an asylum, the specimen shown here for 
October last year being No. 686. As the paper appears monthly 
you can reckon what a large number of years it has existed. It is 
often written, and always edited, by inmates of the asylum, and it is 
very much of a private paper, being circulated chiefly amongst the 


Ha DAW WOeW, 


CRICHTON ROYAL INSTITUTION LITERARY REGISTER. 


TRUR TASTE A* <FLDOM 18 THE CRITIC'S SHARE; 
Butt Must aLIKK prom CYNTHIA BORKOW LIGHT 
THSY nO7N TO JUDUR AS WELI, AX THOSE 40 WRITE." —Pope 


‘TIA WITH UUK JUDGMENTS AS OUR WATCHES; NONE 
Go s0eT ALIKY, YET KACH BELIEVES HIS OWN 
Iv Ports as TRUE GFNICE 18 BUT RAKE, ! 


Vou LUI. Mu. 636 Puntisuep Muytniy 


A LUNATIC ASYLUM JOURNAL 


This is an exact reproduction of the heading of the first page of a journal 
which is written and edited entirely by the inmates of a lunatic asylum 


medical men, patients, .urses, and friends of inmates of the asylum. 
It consists of four sides of print dealing with general literary subjects 
likely to interest and soothe the minds of the readers, also with some 
account of the interior doings at the asylum or of “‘sport” in due 
season. There is a column of “ Echoes from Everywhere,” jottings 
of striking paragraphs of what goes on in the wide world, and a full 
“Meteorological Record for the Month.” Probably the latter is 
more important than outsiders suppose. 
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Gog and Magog Greet Mr. Chamberlain at the Guildhall. 


The Colonial Secretary visited the Guildhall on Thursday last, when he was presented with an address by the Corporation 
of the City of London in recognition of his services to the Empire. The photograph of Mr. Chamberlain 
is by Chancellor and that of the Guildhall by the Stereoscopic Company 
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The Sultan’s Kitchen. —The private 
kitchen of the Sultan of Turkey is a veritable 
fortress, consisting of small chambers situated 
to the right of the great entrance, and is 
guarded by barred windows and an armour- 
plated door. The cook officiates under the ever-watchful eye of the 
Kelardjhi Bachi, one of the most weighty functionaries in Yildiz 
Palace at Constantinople, for the health, the very life even, of the 
ruler is at his mercy. When cooked each dish is fastened with red 
wax bearing the official seal of the Kelardjhi, and remains hermeti- 
cally closed until the seals are broken in the Sultan’s p esence. 


America and the Coronation.—A number of silly stories have 
been published about the dresses and regalia ordered for the 
coronation by certain peeresses of American birth who have married 
English noblemen. According to one journal circulating among the 
masses in America the Duchess of Marl- 
borough has ordered a coronet which alone 
is to cost a quarter of a million sterling and 
to rival in splendour the crown worn by the 
Empress Josephine. The absurdity of this 
fiction is apparent to everybody on this side 
of the herring pond, seeing that the Earl 
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George Meredith. 
(Born February 12, 1828.) 


Great poet, who a thousand songs hath sung, 
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the wax figures. Here rest the effigies of 
queens and duchesses clothed in the real old 
gowns last worn by them many, many years 
ago. Here stands Queen Elizabeth in her 
ruffs and frills and padded hips, her painted 
corsage, and tiny feet, of which she was so proud. The model is 
yellow with years, but it is the exact replica of a once remarkable 
queen. Not far away stands “La Belle Stuart,” the vain Duchess of 
Richmond, who left orders that her waxen image “ should be as well 
modelled as could be and placed under clear crown glass, and none 
other.” It was she, the famous duchess, who sat for the figure of 
Britannia which to-day adorns our pennies. The parrot which it is 
said the duchess had with her during forty years is perched in the 
glass case beside her. It died shortly after the death of its mistress. 


Ping-pong Literature.—Mr. Arnold Parker, winner of the first 
ping-pong tournament at the Queen’s Hall, 
who gives a pictorial lesson in ping-pong to 
the readers of this week’s TATLER on page 
343, has written an excellent little work on 
the game which he plays so well. ‘The title 
of the book is Ping-Pong: the Game and 
How to Play it, \tis published by Fisher 


Marshal’s regulations explicitly state that 
coronets are to be made of silver-gilt 
without jewels or precious stones. 


The First Lady LL.D. — Miss E. 


Who hath explored all natures, read us earth, 
How blessed is the day that saw thy birth, 
How blest the hour that gave so rich a tongue. 


Thy giant-moulded brain what pearl divine, 
What mint of phrases is within thy reach; 
Great royal writer of our noble speech, 


Unwin. Ihave also received another ping- 
pong work entitled Zable Tennis and How 
to Play it, written by Messrs. Ritchie and 
Harrison and published by C. Arthur Pearson. 


Eccentric Visitors to Smart Theatres.— 


Temple Orme has become the first LL.D. of 
London University. Miss Orme’s success is 
all the more remarkable inasmuch as she 
did not prepare for the examination in the 
usual manner. She took up the study of 
law by correspondence, and in this manner 
went through the entire course from jurisprudence to international 
law. Miss Orme is anxious that her example should be followed by 
other girls, and that a greater interest be manifested in legal 
studies. ‘If women entered seriously into the study of law,” she 
says, “no doubt the legal prufession would in time be opened to 
them just as medicine has been.” 


thine, 


Models in the Abbey.—The coronation of King Edward will 
see Westminster Abbey in a state of gorgeous beauty such as it has 
never been in before, but inside the Abbey there are many interesting 
little spots which will be unnoticed by the multitude who gather 
there to witness the great function. There is the Islip Chapel and 


More Prizes for Solving Double 


Life’s fame and honours won, life’s peace be 


ARTHUR BECKETT. 


The fashionable West-end theatre sees a good 
deal of the curious side of human nature, 
and the attendants have to be carefully 
chosen so that even the most touchy and 
irritable of visitors may not have their sus- 
ceptibilities ruffled. A night or two ago a lady entered the cloak- 
room at the Haymarket Theatre and asked with some agitation 
for a bowl of cold water. When this was obtained she disrobed 
to quite an embarrassing extent. Then she produced a large 
handkerchief which she soaked in the water and placed the 
uncomfortable thing inside her bodice. Next came another hand- 
kerchief, and another, and another, until even the diplomatic 
attendant thought her visitor was crazy. Five or six large hand- 
kerchiefs were steeped in the water and placed upon that lady’s chest, 
and at last, bringing out two more wringing wet from the bowl, 
she rolled them up and stuffed them inside her corset, saying 
triumphantly to the attendant, ‘‘ Now I won’t faint.” 


Acrostics. 


ee popularity of our Christmas acrostic competition has decided us to give another and longer one, which began on 


the first Wednesday in February and will last till the last Wednesday in March. 


Some changes in the rules have 


been made, and should be noticed carefully. The winner of the £5 prize in the Christmas competition may enter for this one, 


but will be handicapped one acrostic. 


In our issue of February 5, for the benefit of those who may wish to enter for this 


competition but who may not thoroughly understand how to set about solving an acrostic, we published an article containing 


the fullest instructions, explanations, and advice to beginners. 


Copies of the number containing this article can always 


be had by applying to one’s newsagent or direct to the publisher of THe Tater, Great New Street, Fetter Lane, E.C. 


RULES FOR THIS SERIES 

1. The series will consist of eight double 
acrostics issued consecutively from February 5. 
THE TATLER will give to the solver who 
solves correctly the largest number of these 
(subject to the exception expressed above) a 
prize of 45, and two prizes of 43 and £2 
respectively to those who solve the next 
largest number. 

2. The uprights of the acrostics must be 
guessed exactly and no alternatives can be = 
accepted. For the lights or cross-bars alter- 
native guesses may be sent, but they must 
fit the light exactly. Not more than two words 
may be sent for each light. 


3. It must be understood that the Acrostic 
Editor’s decision is final in all cases, and that 
no correspondence can be entered into on any 
subject. ; 

4. If two or more solvers “tie” in the 
competition special extra acrostics will be 


given for the guessing off of the “tie,” or the 
prize may be divided among the “ tied ” solvers, 

5. In response to numerous letters on the 
subject from diverse quarters, including Italy, 


Double Acrostic No. 3. 


The teeming multitudes in June will flow 
All along this to see the glittering show. 


1. Winter's the special season for his trade. 
The frightened housewife nightly dreads a raid. 


2. With these advertisements the torn is full, 
The girl who rushes from the angry bull. 


3. This doth concern you more than aught beside 
If you are English—in a sense that’s wide. 


4. Quite welcome to the patriarchs of eld 
When their bark stuck upon this shore and held. 


. Long it must be that hath not got a turn, 
Pretty its banks belike with flowers and fern. 


Russia, Switzerland, and the Hebrides, we 
have decided to lengthen the time for solving 
each acrostic. Answers must be delivered 
(addressed to “ The Acrostic Editor, THE 
TATLER, Great New Street, London, E.C.”) 
not later than first post on the second Monday 
following the date of issue, z.e., answers to the 
third acrostic (dated February 19) must be 
delivered not later than first post on Monday 
March 3. 


6. Solutions should be signed by a pseu- 
donym of not more than twelve letters. 
“Made-up” names are the best. Female 
diminutives like “May” or “Mab” are 
objected to as leading to confusion. ‘The real 
name and address must also be sent in. All 
names and solutions must be written most 
distinctly, print letters being preferred. If 
the Acrostic Editor cannot read the solutions 
they will be disqualified. No exceptions can 
be made to the rules. 
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The ‘‘Fighting Fifth.”—Lieut.-Colonel 
Money, C.B., who recently handed over the 
command of the 1st Battalion Northumber- 
land Fusiliers to Lieut.-Colonel Stewart, has 
had a spell of hard work and fighting which 
has been unbroken for four years. He com- 
manded the battalion throughout the Nile 
Ixpedition, 1898, which gave him the C.B., 


H.M.S. ‘* TRITON” 


A small paddle steamer used for surveying 


figured prominently in the occupation of 
Crete, and went to South Africa at the outset 
of trouble. He was present at the battles of 
Belmont and Modder River, and shared in the 
operations in the Orange Free State and the 
Transvaal. At Graspan he was at the head 
of the naval brigade, and was commandant 
of Lichtenburg when the Boers desperately 
but unsuccessfully attacked the town in 
March last. Yet Colonel Money has never 
been wounded during the war, although he 
has been under the hottest fire repeatedly. 
The “ Fighting Fifth” has nobly sustained 
its reputation since the war began, for the Ist 
and 2nd Battalions have lost about a dozen 
officers killed and a score wounded, while 
of the non-commissioned officers and men 
more than 200 have been killed or died of 
wounds or disease, and more than 600 in- 
valided home. 


In Memory of ‘‘ Drummer.”—‘‘ Drum- 
mer,” the famous war dog of the 5th, who 
came to such an untimely end recently by 
poisoning, is not to be allowed to fade from 
memory. He is to be stuffed and put in a 
glass case, and probably will become one of 
the treasures in the mess quarters at home. 
The three medals and eight clasps which 
represented the gallant little creature’s battles 
will be mounted with him. The fights make 
a wonderful list—“ Khartoum,” ‘ Belmont,” 
“Modder River,’ ‘Relief of Kimberley,” 
“‘ Paardeberg,” ‘‘ Driefontein,” ‘ Johannes- 
burg,” and “ Diamond Hill.” Two other very 
interesting points about the 5th are that every 
officer and man who was taken prisoner at 


UNITED SERVICE GOSSIP. 


Stormberg is to receive a box of the Queen’s 
chocolate. The gift will be none the less 
valued because it is so belated. The other 
point is that the 2nd 
Battalion football team 
which won the league 
match at Pretoria is to 
be presented by the 
Pretoria Football Asso- 
ciation with a cup as a 
trophy. To win such 
a prize on active service 
is a rare event, and the 
team, which was cap- 
tained by Private Hirst, 
deserves to be heartily 
congratulated upon 
gaining this remarkable 
peace distinction. 


The White Rose of 
York. — The King’s 
command that the 
band of the Chatham 
Division of Royal 
Marines are to wear the 
White Rose of York on 
the regimental badge 
of their helmet-plate 
and cap in commemo- 
ration of their attend- 
ance on the Duke of 
Cornwall and York 
during his voyage to 
the colonies in IgoI 
makes a notable addi- 
tion to the peculiarities 
of naval and military 
dress. The white rose 
is already a prominent 
feature in the badge of several British regi- 
ments, but in no case is such a definite distinc- 
tion implied as in that of the band of the 
Chatham Division. His Royal Highness 
became colonel-in-chief of the Royal Marines 
on January 1, Igo01. The most recent parallel 
to the honour 
conferred upon 
the band is 
atforded by the 
Itth (Prince 
Albert’s Own) 
Hussars,whose 
famous crim- 
son _ overalls 
were given to 
perpetuate the 
fact that the 
11th furnished 
the escort to 
the Prince Con- 
sort when he 
journeyed to 
London to 
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which, commanded by his father, fought with 
and defeated the pirate, Lagata, one of the 
most dangerous of the West Indian buccaneers. 
Of the pirate crew of 200, 53 were killed and 
40 captured. But the commander’s claim to 
fame rests on a far more important event than 
the defeat of a pirate, for he was present asa 
midshipman of the Gevoa at the battle of 
Navarino on October 20, 1827. The sur- 
vivors of that engagement, in which the 
British loss was 75 killed and 197 wounded, 
may be numbered on one hand, the best 
known being Admiral Sir Erasmus Om- 
manney. Our killed included 16 officers, 
amongst them Commodore Bathurst of the 
Genoa, while the wounded included 28 officers, 
Commander Cawley amongst them. The 
Genoa suffered the heaviest loss of all the 
allied ships engaged, having 26 killed and 
33 wounded. 


A Fit Companion to the ‘‘ Victory.”—Just 
as Sir Erasmus Ommanney, Admiral Hockin, 
and Commander Cawley link the present race 
of naval officers with the officers who fought 
in the old wooden walls, so H.M.S. Asia 
remains to us as an example of the old line-of- 
battleship. She was built of teak at Bombay 
in 1820 and is now the flagship of the Ad- 
miral Superintendent, Rear-Admiral Pelham 
Aldrich, at Portsmouth. Her only battle 
honour is Navarino, but it is a great one, 
inasmuch as in the fight she lost nineteen 
killed and fifty-seven wounded. When the 
engagement ended she had no fewer than 176 
shot in her besides immense numbers of 
bullets and grape and canister shot. She 
fought with and almost blew to pieces the 
Turkish flagship, killing more than 600 of her 
crew of 850. 


The Tale of an Eagle.—Not less interest- 
ing than Commander Cawley is Mr. Edward 
Baker, formerly of the 34th Foot, now the Ist 
Battalion Border Regiment. He is approach- 
ing his eighty-fifth birthday, has five medals, 
and since 1854 has drawn nearly £1,000 in 
the form of an annuity with his medal for 
distinguished conduct. If not the oldest he 
is certainly one of the oldest survivors of the 
regiment, and he has done for it something 
unique in the way of presentation. When 


Large bodies of troops are still leaving England for South Africa, and necessitate 


marry Queen 
Victoria. 

Another plenty of hard work for the Army Service Corps. Some of the men can be seen 
Survivor of in the photograph hard at work at the Albert Dock 
Navarino.— 


The astonishing vitality of naval officers is 
unexpectedly illustrated from time to time. An 
action to recover possession of some pictures 
has brought to public notice Commander John 
Cawley, who became a naval cadet just over 
seventy-eight years ago. But before that time 
he and his brother served in H.M.S. Grecian, 
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Sebastopol had fallen he entered the town 
with a fatigue party and bought from a Zouave 
an eagle which the Frenchman had _ looted 
from Government House. For many years 
this trophy was at the depdt at Carlisle, but 
two years ago Mr. Baker caused it to be 
returned to the 1st Battalion. 
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CURRENT GAMES, 


SPORTS. AND 
PASTIMES. 


AT SPROXTON THORNS—A MEET OF THE BELVOIR 


“Necessary Qualifications.” —I remember 
being asked not long ago by a little stock- 
broker’s clerk—I ought by rights to call him 
a stockbroker’s little clerk—if beaver-hunting 
was common in many counties besides Leices- 
tershire, and his explaining, on seeing I 
seemed puzzled, that he knew there was 
beaver-hunting about Leicestershire because 
his “boss ” hunted with the Belvoir Hounds— 
he pronounced the name quite correctly. 
What has made me think of this now is-that 
a newspaper correspondent has just set the 
rather extraordinary question, “ What are the 
qualifications necessary in a man anxious to 
hunt in a good country—say, the Belvoir?” 
“The qualifications?” What in the world 
does he mean? One is tempted 
to answer him in the vein adopted 
by Mark Twain, who when asked 
how to make rabbits bolt from 
their holes replied dryly, “Sit 
outside and make a noise like a 
turnip.” The only qualification 
needed, so far as I am aware, is a 
healthy balance at a prosperous 
bank and a willingness to draw 
upon it whenever the stud needs 
replenishing. True, a complete 
stranger may need also one or two 
introductions if he is to be made 
thoroughly welcome. Moreover, 
if he wants to see most of the fun 
he ought to be well mounted and 
a more or less finished horseman. 
] think these are about all the 
“ qualifications necessary,” but 
they are not necessary wholly and solely to 
the would-be hunting man “fin a good hunting 
country —say, the Belvoir”; they are necessary 
to all hunting men and even to the would-be. 


The Wire Nuisance.—An lrishman who 
hunts. regularly with the Belvoir quaintly 
observed. the other day that “we have little 
wire here, and what we have is removed.” 
Yet he spoke only the truth. At the present 
time almost the whole of the Belvoir country 
is remarkably free from wire, and the little 
there is generally disappears with the opening 
of the cub-hunting season and is not replaced 
until the “legitimate” season is well over. 


This, of course, is as it should be; and it is 
only to be regretted that all the farmers, land- 
owners, and shooting tenants scattered over 
-the length and breadth of England do not act 
in as sportsmanlike a manner. As a fact the 
bulk of the shooting men who preserve largely 
in Leicestersh re and the adjoining counties— 
even those who do not hunt—are on exceed- 
ingly friendly terms with the various hunts 
and with the Belvoir in particular. Indeed 
that foxes and pheasants can exist more or 
less in harmony in the same covers—in other 
words, that fox hunting need not necessarily 
interfere to any great extent with game-shooting, 
and vice versa—is demonstrated very forcibly 
in the Belvoir and surrounding countries. 


AT NEWMAN GORSE—A HALT 


The Stamp of Horse.—Possibly there is 
no hunting centre in England—I say nothing 
about Ireland—where the nature of the 
country itself is more varied than it is within 
the area hunted by the Belvoir. In one dis- 
trict the fences are almost all stone walls, in 
another are to be found none but fences of 
the stake-bound variety, with a leavening of 
bullfinches and water jumps and broad ditches, 
while in yet anoth«r there is little else but 
timber—good sound timber, too, most of it. 
Consequently only horses with plenty of blood 
and bone are of the least service to the man 
who means to ride in the proper meaning of 
the word and not to loiter about and shirk. 
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HUNT 


As a rule some of the most perfect hunters to 
be found in any part of the kingdom may be 
seen in the Belvoir country when the season 
is at its height, while many of the hardest 
riders are among the women who hunt there. 
The natural result of all this is that the 
Belvoir Hounds become every season more 
and more one of the most fash onable packs, 
a fact that certain members of the older school 
of hunting men who live in the country are 
beginning to deplore. 


Taxing the Hunt.—I read in a contem- 
porary that ‘ considerable indignation prevails 
in hunting centres owing to the suggestion 
put forward recently in a halfpenny daily that 
hunting men should be taxed. 
In ‘such countries as the Quorn, 
the Pytchley, and the Belvoir 
hunting men as a_ body have 
expressed themselves very for- 
cibly. They ask, rightly 
enough, what the proper definition 
of a hunting man is and whether 
the man who hunts only a day a 
week is to be taxed on the same 
scale as the man who hunts four 
or five times a week,” and so on. 
As a fact no indignation whatever 
has been expressed, at any rate 
in the Belvoir country, for the 
simple reason that not one man 
out of ten who hunts there has 
even heard of the innovation sug- 
gested. A number of men who 
hunt regularly with the Belvoir, 
and with whom I talked the matter over a 
day or two ago, were much amused at the 
idea of taxing hunting men £5 a head, and 
declared that if a tax of £20 was to be 
imposed it would not to any appreciable 
extent lessen the size of the fields. It would, 
on the other hand, be a great injustice to 
tax hunting men indiscriminately in such 
a country as the Belvoir, they said, for 
there were many who hunted there only a 
day a week or a fortnight and could barely 
afford to do even that. Upon such men, they 
added, a tax even of £5 would press rather 
heavily so long as the income tax remained 
at its present level. 
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Shoeless Hunters.—The Belvoir is one of 
the few countries in which attempts have 
been made to hunt horses unshod, and some 
of these attempts have there proved more or 
less successful. It is doubtful, however, if the 
practice will ever become general even in 
‘Leicestershire, where the amount of road riding 
can be and often is reduced to a minimum. 
‘The chief objection to the practice is that 
unshod horses are at the best of times ex- 
‘tremely lable to slip, and when the country is 
at all heavy they often slide “all over the 


Slovenliness in Hunting Men.—There 
has been a good deal of talk of late about the 
alleged “increasing carelessness of hunting 
men and women with regard to their personal 
appearance,” and one or two men who ought 
to know what they are talking about have 
gone so far as to say that before very many 
years have elapsed we shall see the bulk of 
the “hunting crowd” coming out not merely 
in ordinary mufti but in short coats and _billy- 
cock hats. I must say I think these prophets 
are mistaken. It is true that among women 
the billycock has to a great 
extent superseded the shiny 
silk top hat, and this is to 
be regretted, first, because no 
woman, be she never so 
handsome nor so finished a 
horsewoman, looks anything 
like so well in a billycock or 


CHE RATIO ER: 


The Predominant Partner. — England’s 
victory over Ireland following on her nariow 
defeat by Wales would seem to indicate that 
the predominant partner is stronger than for 
some years past. The Irish match at Leicester 
resolved itself more or less into a scramble 
between the two sets of torwards, and at 
Leicester as at Blackheath the Englishmen 
in this department more than held their own. 
The idea of another trial match before the 
great game with Scotland is an excellent one, 
but it would be surprising if there were any 
material changes in the English team. 
Oughtred at Leicester quite redeemed the 
reputation which he marred at Blackheath by 
his fondness for off-side. 1 did not see the 
Irishmen play, but from what I have seen of 
the English, Welsh, and Scots teams this 
year I should be inclined to think that none 
of them are in the same class as the fifteen 
that represented Scotland last year. 


Cup Tie Prospects.—The draw for 
the third round of the English-Cup has 
not been altogether unfavourable to the 
South. Portsmouth will have to. go all 
the way if they mean to beat Derby 
County. Both teams play much the 
same sort of game, but the advantage of 


LADY GRANBY 


IN HER 


CARRIAGE 
lace.” Some years ago the 
Charlier shoe, which in reality 


was not a shoe at all but merely 
a steel tip, threatened to be 
adopted very largely in the shires, 
but for various reasons it was 
ultimately abandoned by the ma- 
jority at any rate of the hard-r-ding detach- 
ment. Its principal advantage was that it 
allowed the frog to develop rationally which 
so many modern shoes do not permit, and I 
believe 1 am right in stating that for some 
years the Charlier shoe was used more largely 
in the Belvoir country than in two or three 
.other important hunting countries put together. 
Among the men who hunt unshod hors s with 
the Belvoir at the present time, or at least 
come out with the hounds fairly frequently, is 
an extremely conservative old man who main- 
tains that shoeing is quite unnatural and ought 
therefore not to be done. He maintains 
equally that horses should never be clipped, 
for that is an artificial proceeding also. If it 
comes to that I suppose he might say it is 
unnatural to saddle and bridle a horse, or for 
that matter to ride him at all--unless, indeed, 
his theory is that horses were intended by 
nature to be ridden barebacked and bridleless. 


THE DUCHESS OF NEWCASTLE 


a soft hat as she does in a silk 
top hat; and, secondly, be- 
cause under all circumstances 
the top hat affords far more 
protection than any other kird 
of female head-gear possibly 
can. Certainly with the Bel- 
voir this ‘‘ carelessness ” is not 
noticeable, admitting, even, that 
it exists, 1 suppose that in no hunting country 
in the whole of the United Kingdom will 
you find a better-turned-out field than you 
will s e in Leicestershire on any day of the 
week during the legitimate hunting season, 
though which of the various packs that hunt 
in that country is what a young friend of mine 
calls ‘‘ absoballylutely ” the smartest I do not 
pretend to say, for the simple reason that so 
many men and women hunt regularly with all 
the packs in turn. When all are perfect it 
is invidious to pick and choose. 


SIR GILBERT GREENALL, THE MASTER OF THE BELVOIR 


playing at home may just turn the scale in 
favour of Portsmouth. Southampton’s pro- 
spects at Bury are less rosy. According to 
an excellent judge, Bury is the best goal- 
getting team in the country. Be that as it 
may, they are a most formidable side on their 
own ground, and if Southampton can defeat 
them their prospects of getting into the final, 
if not of actually winning the cup, should be 
excellent. If I had to pick a probable winner 
I should pin my faith to Derby County, 
Portsmouth, or Newcastle United. 


DISCUSSING THE PROSPECTS 
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PEL Adele Eke. 
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JOTTINGS OF A JOURNALIST. By C. K. S. 


r. R. B. Marston, the well-known pub- 
lisher, had an article in THE TATLER 
of February 5 on the Bacon-Shakspere craze. 
He notes and reproduces the ornamental 
headpiece used four times in the 1623 folio 
edition of Shakspere and also in the first 
page of Bacon’s Vovum Organum of 1020, 
A correspondent calls my attention to the 
fact that that headpiece was quite common 
in seventeenth-century books and gives the 
following examples of its use :— 


Sidney's ‘ Arcadia” - - - - 1593 
Spenser's 1st folio edition, 1611 - - 1611 
“Novum Organum"” = - - - - 1620 
Shakspere, rst folio - - - - 1623 

7 and folio - - - - 1632 
Stowe's “Chronicle” - - : - 1631 
Fuller's ‘‘ Worthies,” 1st edition - - 1662 
Book of Common Prayer - - - 166 
Taylor's Works (‘* Water Poet")- - 16.6 
Sir Richard Baker's ‘‘ Chronicle” - 1665 
King James's Bible, 1st revised - - 1611 


ho are the great men of the present 
Mr. Walter Judd and Mr. Eden 
Hooper seem disposed to settle the question 
in their own fashion, for under the heading 
of The British Empire in the First Year of 
the Twentieth Century they are publishing 


day ? 


a handsome album which is to cost £10 Ios. 
to every subscriber, and in which one will 
find not only illustrations of all the principal 
cities of the Empire but of all the principal 
men from his Majesty downwards. It is 
always interesting to know who are considered 
the most notable living men of an age. If 
duelling were in vogue I should not envy the 
editors their task, for some of those who are 
left out will certainly proclaim their grievance. 
The book is published by Heywood of 
“50, Holborn. 


eanwhile another effort to discover who 
are the greatest men of the present age 
will be seen by visitors to Mr. Cadbury 
Jones’s Gallery in New Burlington Street, 
where there is a picture called “The 
Golden Epoch of Victoria,” painted by 
Mr. Arthur Drummond. Mr. Drummond is 
perhaps best known by his delightful picture 
entitled “ His Majesty the Baby,” in which a 
child is depicted crossing the road, a police- 
man stopping the traffic to allow its progress. 
Mr. Drummond is, I think, not altogether 
happy in his ideas as to the great men of 
the Victorian epoch. In English fiction you 
will look in vain for Mr. George Meredith and 
Mr. Thomas Hardy, but you will find Mr. 
Jerome K. Jerome and Dr. Conan Doyle. 
Mr. Jerome and Dr. Doyle are, of course, 
admirable writers of fiction, but somehow one 
would like to have seen Mr. Meredith and 
Mr. Hardy in the group. 


he point of view of a musical enthusiast 
and of a lover of the stage is rarely 

the same, I note that the very capable 
musical critic of the 7%#es congratulates Miss 
Alice Nielsen on her abandonment of musical 
comedy for the concert-room. ‘ Such music,” 
he says, “especially the American variety, 


bears but the slightest relationship to art. 


Miss Nielsen undoubtedly possesses talents 
which might be put to better use.”’ He then 
goes on to tell us that her performance of 
“The Jewel Song” from Faust, “although 
decidedly good, was perhaps not better than 
the performance which numberless other 
sopranos give of the same.” Now 
happens that Miss Nielsen’s presentation in 
The Fortune Teller was vastly better than 
the general run of ‘stars’ of musical comedy 
are able to give us, and whatever may be her 
fortune on the concert platform in this other 


it so 


department she has proved herself to be a 
genuine artist. Perhaps the musical critic of 
the Zzmes has somewhat narrow notions of 
what is true art. I recall a story of Emerson 
and his friend, Margaret Fuller, watching from 
a box the dancing of Taglioni. “ This is 
poetry !” said Emerson ina burst of enthu- 
siasm. ‘No, Ralph, it is religion,’ was 
Miss Fuller’s reply. There was at any rate 
genuine Alice Nielsen’s 


presentation in 7he Fortune Teller. 


poetry in Miss 
urely this is one of the finest poems ever 
written by awoman. It is “The Old 
Stoic” of Emily Bronté :— 
Riches I hold in light esteem 
And love I laugh to scorn; 
And lust of fame was but a dream 
That vanished with the morn. 
An’ if I pray, the only prayer 
That moves my lips for me 
Is, “Leave the heart that now I bear 
And give me liberty!” 
Yes, as my swift days near their goal, 
’Tis all that I implore: 
In life and death a chainless soul, 
With courage to endure. 


hat is the most widely-read article of 
miscellaneous gossip in England at 
the present moment? I am inclined to think 
that it is my friend Joseph Hatton’s “ C:gar- 
ette Papers,” which appear not only in the 
People but in a number of provincial and 
colonial journals. By the way, Mr. Hatton 
expresses regret at the absence of the fountain 
from the New Gallery during the current 
exhibition. The fact is, however, that it is 
always taken away when there is armour 
about as it tends to make rust, whereas it 
does no harm to pictures. We shall have it 
back again for the spring picture show. 


t is hard to keep pace with the readjust- 
ments of journalism, its new developments 

and constant changes. Only the other day 
everyone was talking about the absorption of 
Literature into the Academy; in two or 
three weeks we are to have the absorption of 
the Navy and Army into the King. Com- 
mander Robinson, who has edited the Vavy 
and Army for some years for Messrs. Hudson 
and Kearns, will be the editor of the com- 
Meanwhile Mr. Reichardt, 
who founded the now defunct illustrated 
journal, Sz, Pauls, and conducted it with 
real ability and artistic talent, edits a 
twopenny ladies’ paper called Chic. Not 


bined journals, 
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everyone will admire the title, but it was: 
long my ambition to edit a magazine with 
that name, and indeed I once made what 
is called a “dummy” number of such a 


magazine. Certainly I wish Mr. Reichardt 


success if only to demonstrate that there is. 


no magic in any particular price, and that in 
spite of the many failures of twopenny journals. 
it may be proved that twopence is as good a 
price as any other if one offers the right 
article in the right way. 
“he Daily News is consolidating its pro- 
prietorship; that is to say, the whole 
of its capital, hitherto for some year or so 
divided among a number of shareholders, is. 
all to fall into the hands of Mr. George Cad- 
bury, the well-known Quaker. In its politics. 
the Daily News did not, of course, represent 
the political opinions of the majority of the 
people of London, the Manchester 
Guardian is a proof that it is possible to. 
make a newspaper pay even when its opinions. 
The Scots- 
man proved this even more effectively when 
it triumphed over Gladstonian Edinburgh 
and killed a rival journal whose views were 
those of all the city’s members of Parliament. 


and 


represent but a small minority. 


ut the Dazly News has had interests in the: 
past quite apart from its politics. Its 
first editor was Charles Dickens and _ its 
second John Forster, Dickens’s biographer. 
Both were arrant failures as editors, par- 
although the 
statement was made only the other day 
in the Daily News that Dickens’s editorship: 
From that day to this there 
have been a large army of editors, many of 
them still alive—Sir John Robinson, Mr. 
Lucy, Mr. E. T. Cook, and Mr. Rudolph 
the best But. 
through the reigns of all these editors 
Mrs. Crawford has some most 
delightful letters from Paris, often quite 
the best things in Paris correspondence. 


ticularly Dickens, absurd. 


Was a SuCCEeSS. 


Lehmann being known. 


written 


he changes that took place on the de- 
thronement of Mr. E. T. Cook about a 

year ago were obviously not made to last. 
The London correspondent of the Eastern 
Daily Press says that Mr. H. W. Massing-- 
ham is to be the new editor of the Daily 
iVews. Another statement is to the effect that 
Mr. A. G. Gardiner is to have the very diffi- 
cult post. Mr. Massingham, whatever one’s 
opinions of his political views, is one of the 
most brilliant of London journalists. He loves. 
his Horace and his Johnson, and this should 
stand to him for righteousness with those who- 
hate his politics. Mr. Gardiner comes from 
the Northern Daily Telegraph. 
case Mr. Cadbury will be wise if he makes 
a bold departure and sells the paper at 
a_halfpenny. London 


In any 


cannot keep so 
many penny papers going for long. The 
Daily Chronicle has already once considered. 
the question of reduction to a halfpenny, and 
developments in this direction with one or more: 


of our journals may be expccted at any time. 
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AUTHORS IN THEIR HOMES 


Mr. G. R. Sims at Clarence Terrace, Regent’s Park. 


Copyright of “The Tailer” 
Mr. George Robert Sims, dramatist, novelist, and journalist, was born in 1847. His ‘Lights of London,” ‘Two Little 
Vagabonds,” and other plays have taken the town by storm, and his published books in prose and verse, ‘‘ The Dagonet 
Ballads,” ‘‘ How the Poor Live,” &c., are not less known. Mr. Sims is eagerly read by all who see the “Referee” for the 
columns signed ‘ Dagonet,” and he is now editing ‘Living London” for the Cassells 
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MY LADY’S MIRROR. 


sf ature is mighty; art is mighty; artifice is weak.” So wrote 

some sage whose name—in company with the names of the 
authors of all my pet little axioms and truisms-—has escaped me and 
left only fragments of his sound philosophy stowed away in dusty 
corners of my brain. But when all three—nature, art, and artifice — 
are mixed up as confusingly as they are in everything that appertains 
to dress it is rash to commit oneself to any sweeping comparison or 
condemnation, as well as almost impossible to distinguish one from 
the other. 


ast week I spoke of the craze for 
silver which is noticeable in all 
our sartorial and modistic triumphs as 
well as in our drawing-room decorations. 
This week I should like to say a word 
anent another hot favourite of Dame 
Fashion’s—the pearl. Millinery has 
put in a very special claim for the 
pearl for the time being, and the 
cabochon, the circular pearl-encrusted 
dome, or the pearl buckles are con- 
stantly appearing on the smart hats 
and toques of the season. And what 
can one say respecting the new pearl 
fruit? | Full-sized cherries or elder- 
berries, composed of single pearls and 
attached to a branch of ordinary-looking 
foliage, are certainly not nature; and 
are they art? They are fashion, how- 
ever—the very latest things that Paris 
has given us, and charming to boot,as I have 
no hesitation in testifying having seen more than 
one lovely millinerial creation thus adorned. 


s to the straws, with the exception of the 
satin straw of which I spoke a week or two 
ago they are becoming coarser and coarser, and I hear 
that Tuscans, which look as though they have been made 
with rough and uncultured hands, will again be exceed- 
ingly popular. Another thing that is whispered from 
knowledgable quarters is that “bass,” the coarse and 
common material from which door-mats and ropes are 
made, is actually being worked into designs for 
millinery on black, black and white, and beaver 
grounds, and—shade of my grandmother !—some- 
times even embellished with pearls; yet when 
one comes to think it is hardly 
astonishing. Long ago we ceased 
to look upon the vagaries of fashion 
as anything other than charming or 
*“coquette,” and I remember stand- 
ing lost in admiration at the window 
of an exclusive couturiére in the 
Rue de la Paix last year before a 
gown which I could only describe 
afterwards as “something like a 
coarse bath towel with a knotte. 
fringe.” 1 have no doubt whatever 
that if Madame la Mode were to 
ask us to cut up an Axminster carpet 
and appear in it in Bond Street or 
the Row, so well drilled are we that 
we should offer not the faintest 
objection to her mandate. 


[98 feathery mosses are also creeping into favour, and when 

mingled with poppies, snowdrops, heath, or flowers of a like 
nature the effect is indescribably soft and pretty. I saw a poppy-red 
chrysanthemum straw the other day with the edge lightly fringed with 
moss and a great cluster of poppies and moss on the hair behind 
which was really lovely, although the idea of moss set down in black 
and white suggests something a wee bit bizarre and wild, and of 
course such a hat to be unquestionably successful must show the 
touch of a master hand or the result may be disastrous. 


A SMART WALKING GOWN 
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“[% age of sentiment is not quite dead. I see it flicker up now 

and then in one or another craze, and I own I am always glad 
to welcome it, even though it occasionally takes the form of “ pose.” 
I notice the little crystal and jewelled locket for photographs or hair 
is “ coming back,” and—provided that we draw an inviolable line at 
the hideous mourning ring of old times—these quaint mementoes 
have a distinct charm of their own. I have seen, too, in a certain 
rcom in the house of one of our queens of society a silver cabinet 
frame which holds instead of a portrait a thick golden 
curl as soft as spun silk, and which looks as though, 
released from its glass, it would twine itself round one’s 
fingers like a veritable love-lock. It is not the first of 
the kind that I have seen either, and there is a some- 
thing infinitely pathetic about these curls thus displayed, 
touching memorials of little soft baby heads which have 
probably long outgrown the curly stage. Nevertheless, 
1 have known another side altogether to the souvenir 
craze, and I confess the pathos has a knack of changing 
to bathos when one sees the treasured jewelled locket or 
heart holds the portrait of some pet dog or cat in place 
of the cherished mystery one has been 
imagining hidden there. 


he actual materials for spring wear 
are very much on the same lines 
as those of last year. Hopsack will be 
much worn; whipcord cloth will also 
hold its own, and there is another material 
which promises to be still more popular 
and which has even greater claims on 
our notice. This is a species of roughly- 
woven tweed often “splashed” with 
another colour, as, for instance, in the 
case of a grey and white which I saw 
recently there were rough knots of blue 
running through it, and in another in- 
stance it was supplemented by black, 
while a tweed of a light tone of grey was 
most effectively “splashed” with mauve. 
Ernest of Regent Street is making up a 
number of these, the most effective of all 
being, I think, a red and white. I only 
saw this in the piece, however, but I pic- 
tured it trimmed with, say, a black and 
white cloth, pin-spotted, and a coarse 
black braid, with a pouched moujik coat 
fastened with the inevitable fadtes and 
piped with black and white cloth, 
and methinks it should represent an 
ideal morning gown for the early 
spring. The skirts. still cling as 
closely as ever round the hips and 
flare out at the foot, most of 
them having the plain gored back, 
while I have seen quite a number 
of the new models trimmed with 
stitched straps forming pointed 
panels all round with a plain em- 
piécement over the hips, a_ style 
which gives rather a broad appear- 
ance to the skirts, and is, to my 
mind, rather ungraceful than other- 
wise and a wee bit clumsy. 


7A regards our own sketch, it represents a walking gown of café- 

au-lait hopsack with double collar, the upper one of which as 
well as the revers is of ivory faced cloth and the braided tassels of a 
corresponding tone to the gown. ‘The Napoleonic collar-band is 
quite in keeping with the present-day style, for I notice that they 
are again exceedingly popular, and the double-stitched basque and 
double cuff suggest a smart addition. Two shaped flounces adorn 
the skirt, the hat being conceived of crimson damask and cream 
roses veiled with tinted lace. 
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t was at Ernest’s I was favoured with a peep 
of the new linens and serges for summer 
wear. Last summer the former material was 
worn to such an extent that people of a pessi- 
mistic turn of mind decided that the world of 
fashion would give it a clear berth this year, 
but now that spring and summer wear is 
already being decided by those mysterious 
powers “ behind the scenes ” I learn that linen 
will be as much ev évidence as ever. And to 
have supposed that we could ever do without 
these linen frocks—three at least—which 
emerge from the washtub “as good as new” 
and which hold themselves in readiness for 
boating parties, yachting cruises—any 
or every occasion, in fact, which re- 
quires a knockabout gown, and which 
besides being undeniably smart will 
present a businesslike and “ ready-for- 
anything ” appearance—was inexcus- 
able, to put it quite mildly. This 
year the smartest linen frocks will be 
of a coarser, more loosely - woven, 
description than heretofore. The 
material is, in fact, something between 
a damask and a hopsack, and the 
favourite colours will be blue, white, 
and black and white. The gowns will, 
besides, be far more elaborately trim- 
med than they were last year, and 
one of the very newest models de- 
signed for the Riviera which was 
shown me at the above house quit: 
recently was of pale blue linen with 
a mitred collar of black and white 
striped linen and a simulated waist- 
coat of self-coloured silk with a 
pretty little vest to complete it of 
embroidered lawn. Such a mixture 
would have be n considered quite 
an anomaly a little while ago, but we 
have been trained to a commingling 
of such opposites in the nature of 
trimmings or materials that the result 
appeared to be, and was, quite 
charming. A pretty brown holland 
gown which I saw likewise had a 
full-tucked bodice of ivory chiffon, 
over which was worn a holland bolero 
richly adorned with embroidery and 
closely-set perpendicular 
straps of black bébé 
velvet with tiny loops at 
intervals, and a ceinture 
of a lovely cerise shade 
of taffetas. As regards 
the new white serge, it is 
—I was going to say 
“not white at all,” but 
such a statement sounds 
so obviously absurd that 
I must make haste to 
contradict it. It is, how- 
ever, shot or powdered 
with a_ suggestion of 
colour, the one I saw 
appearing in the distance 
to be of quite an ivory 
tint, but on closer examination it proved to 
be a mixture of ivory, pink, and green, the 
supplementary colours, however, being only 
sufficiently evident to supply one with sugges- 
tions regarding the all-important matter of 


trimmings. 
B* to return to the subject of holland and 
linen. I am not sure that it is not a 
mattcr for regret that the very materials which 
were set aside for the gowns that were to be 
beyond everything simple and useful are to 
be trimmed and frilled out of all recognition 
of their primary qualities. If such is the case 


EMPIRE 


where are we to go for our knockabout frock, 
and what other materials can possibly take 
the place of these? But fashion, however 
ske may threaten us, generally descends to 
some definite modifications, and we shall 
probably find that the trimmed linen or 
holland gown is only another phase of the 
simple little garment to which we have been 
accustomed. 


lee genre Empire is still as popular as ever 

—more so, in fact—and in view of its 
adaptability to the new straight-fronted corset 
it is becoming more and more like the true 


THEATRE COAT 


IN FLOWERED BROCADE 


and original Empire style. It is curious to 
reflect that it is now no longer. a matter of 
congratulation that our waists should be so 
much less than the average ; the straighter the 
line from the bust downwards the more our 
ambitions regarding the correct figure of the 
present is realised and the more Empire we 
become. Louis XV. and XVI. styles are also 
by no means on the wane, and it is in these 
that we may exercise a free hand as regards 
sumptuousness of material and _ trimming. 
The wonderful show of British-made silks at 
the Hancver Gallery, Bond Street—for which 
Liberty was responsible, and which the Princess 
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of Wales and dames of high degree honoured 
by their presence—has taught us what exquisite 
floral brocades our own country is capable of 
producing. A certain “‘sweet-pea” brocade of 
the softest of colourings and stiff with gold 
thread would, I imagine, be perfectly charming 
cut into an elaborate Louis coat with a long 
basque, hip pockets, buttons of old paste, and 
richly-embroidered revers and having a vest 
adorned with a jadot of soft Limerick lace, not 
to speak of ruffles of the same, falling from 
the wide turned-back cuff. The picture, albeit 
a fancy one, charms me by its possibilities, 
while the soft clinging crépes and gauzes were 
pregnant with suggestions for Empire 
and Greek costumes. And speaking 
of the Empire style I should like you 
to examine the theatre coat shown on 
this page. It is of flowered Pompa- 
dour brocade with a waterfall of plissé 
chiffon and a high collar of the same, 
the revers and turned-back cuffs being 
overlaid with lace. The wide gra- 
duated vo/ant is carried out in plissé 
chiffon and is headed with a stitched 
strap of material, the manchettes being 
gathered in at the wrist and falling in 
a wide hanging frill over the hand. 


| spoke at such length on the sub- 

ject of motoring attire some weeks 
ago that I am disposed to let the 
subject severely alone. Nevertheless, 
I should ‘not neglect to mention the 
new moting veil which will take the 
place of those disfiguring blue goggles 
to which people who brave the cutting 
wind and flying dust of early spring 
are bound to have recourse to spare 
their eyes. It is of fine gauze with a 
piece of talc inserted just over the 
eyes so that one can see as easily as 
through a window, and the wearer is 
not embarrassed by the distressing 
conviction that she is looking her 
worst. On the subject of cravats, too, 
I might write a volume had I only 
the space to do them justice. The 
newest ties are of fine lace adorncd 
with drawn thread work, the collar 
being formed of bands of lawn with 
hem-stitching between, while every 
description of lace and insertion, with 
stole or scarf ends, touches of black or 
coloured velvet, and a pretty arrange- 
ment of tiny ornamental buttons are 
pressed into service. DELAMIRA. 


“ Delamira” will be delighted to 
answer through this column any 
question concerning dress, the toilet, 
and house decoration, all letters to 
be addressed to her, care of the 
Editor. Writers must give their 
name and address as well as a 
pseudonym for publication, 

Paper fatterns of any of the 
original designs appearing in“ My 
Lady's Mirror” can be supplied, 
but to special measurements only, at 1s. 61d. 
for coats, bodices, or skirts, and 3s. Sor 
complete costume, All orders must be pre- 
paid before they can be executed, and should 
be addressed to “ Delamira.” 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Aura—I think a “dairymaid” gown of quilted lilac 
silk. a chintz laveuse tunic with square-cut bodice to 
match and laced stomacher, with, of course, the ad- 
dition of a muslin fichu cap and apron, would be pretty. 
If this is too much trouble, however, why not have a 
simple lilac linen or flowered muslin with elbow sleeves, 
a mob cap adorned with lilac ribbons, and a dainty 
muslin apron. I shall be glad to hear from you again 
if 1 can help you further. 


THE TATLER 


GOLFING NOTES. 


ie alae game of golf,” says the golfing 

Koran, “is played by sides, each 
playing its own ball.” The man, therefore, 
who plays round the links by himself is an 
infidel and outside the pale of golfing tolera- 
tion and courtesy. He is not playing golf, 
and the plea which we once heard put forward 
by a single pilgrim when he was ignominiously 
played into and passed, that he was playing 
against “Colonel Bogey,” did not avail him. 
The “Colonel” has no place in the hierarchy 
of the faithful. 


“ Tt taks twa to play gowf”’ is the brief 
dictum of the great Tom Morris on the 
status of the single player, and who will 
gainsay him? A corporeal antagonist is 
necessary, and it is largely upon the personal 
relations established between the players that 
much of the enjoyment of the game depends. 
o be an agreeable golfing partner or 
opponent is almost as difficult as to be 
a good player; we had almost said more 
difficult. At any rate golfing equanimity does 
not depend upon proficiency, and it is certain 
that on the links good golfers are much more 
common than agreeable ones. The game is 
undoubtedly trying to the temper, and it is no 
rare occurrence to see the most amiable 
natures break down utterly under the stress 
of a match. 
“pr here are many varieties of the golfing 


temper :—- 
Partners of varied sort’‘and kind 
Perambulating golfers find, 


And they exhibit all degrees of intensity. 
Some men, like some animals, are always 
ready to fight. They come on the links 
prepared for the worst. They meet misfortune 
half-way, are ever on the outlook for causes 
of offence, and seem to derive some sort of 
savage joy in keeping their own and their 
companions’ nerves cons‘antly on edge. 
Such men destroy ail pleasure in the game. 


nother undesirable man is he who when 
losing explains that he is quite “ off his 
game,” thus ungenerously seeking to deprive 
his opponent of all credit ; or, perhaps, he 
will fulsomely praise his opponent’s play and 
at the conclusion will tell him that he must 
have been round under eighty, the inference 
being that had the opponent played anything 
like his normal game he would have beaten 
him easily. 


iene commonest and perhaps the most 
despicable type of opponent is he who 
keeps up a continual whine about his own 
bad luck, which he blames for all his mis- 
fortunes. He never sees his own good luck ; 
he accepts that as the result of his own play, 
but he has the sharpest eye for any flukes of 
his opponent. 
ut it is not altogether what he says nor 
even the way he says it that makes a 
golfing partner agreeable or the reverse. It 
rather lies in what he does not say and in 
what he does not do. The good partner or 
opponent will show self-respect in all his 
words and deeds and consideration for his 
fellows. He will preserve the egua mens 
both in adversity and prosperity, losing or 
winning his half-crown in the same cheerful 
spirit :— 
And for myself I hope and rray 
Such partners still will come my way; 
At last their good example may 
Cure my own errors, 


Till the grand game, so hard to play, 
Lose all its terrors. 


fee crime of golf-ball stealing has of late 

shown an alarming increase. Not only 
have balls been surreptitiously extracted from 
players’ bags by dishonest caddies, but 
business premises, clubs, and private dwell- 
ings have been burglariously entered in 
several parts of the kingdom and wholesale 
clearances of old and new balls have been 
effected. 


‘The high prices now obtainable for good 

gutta-percha and the readiness with 
which it can be disposed of have no doubt 
encouraged this form of enterprise, and it 
would be well if some regulations for the sale 
of old golf balls were made between clubs and 
the ballmakers. To allow old balls to be 
bought from caddies or from anyone who can- 
not produce clear evidence that they were 
honestly come by is to place a great tempta- 
tion in the way of che poor. 


MR. H. S. C. EVERARD 


A well-known critic of the game 


Gome sharp punishment has lately been 

meted out to certain St. Andrews urchins 
who were convicted of stealing golf balls. 
One who received six strokes with the birch 
may comfort himself with the reflection that 
he lives in a merciful age. 


ie 1637 at an assize in Banff a lad of the 

town, convicted on his own confession of 
stealing a few trifles including some golf 
balls, was actually hanged for the offence. 
The indictment ran that he was “ane lewd 
liver and boy of ane evill lyiff and conver- 
satoun and ane daylie remainer fra the kirk in 
tyme of dyvyne worschip.” The humane 
judges “ordanit the said Francis to be 
presentlie tackit and cariet to the Gallows- 
hill of this burghe and hangit on the gal- 
lows thereof to the death, whereof William 
Wat, dempster of the said assyis, gave 
doome.” 
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he Jate Mrs. Lehmann, mother of the 
well-known oarsman and writer, Mr. 
R.C, Lehmann, was a daughter of the famous 
Edinburgh golfing and publishing family of 
Chambers. Her brother, Mr, Robert Cham- 
bers, jun., was one of the best golfers of 
the last generation and won the first open 
golfing tournament held at St. Andrews in 
1859. He also wrote one of the earliest 
handbooks onthe game. His son, Mr. Charles 
E. S. Chambers, the present head of the firm 
and editor of Chambers’s Journal, is also a 
crack player and a St. Andrews medallist. 
A few years ago he reached the semi-finals in 
the amateur championship. 


ut his grandfather, the great Dr. Robert, 
although a keen player, was by no 
means a great performer, The J/anchester 
Guardian tells that on one occasion a wag 
at the club at St. Andrews said he had passcd 
a match in which Chambers was engaged, 
and he “was cutting up turfs as big as his 
journal.” 


r. H. S. C. Everard of St. Andrews is 
one of the best critics of the royal 
and ancient game. He has written an 
excellent book on golf and is the author of 
innumerable articles on the many-sided aspects 
of the game. In his younger days he was a 
cricketer, but after his marriage to a daughter 
of the late Colonel Boothby of St. Andrews. 
he settled in the ancient city and devoted 
himself entirely to golf. He has attained 
great proficiency as a player in a style whose 
heterodoxy has made his theories broad and 
liberal. When he is not studying golf Mr. 
Everard devotes himself to obscure medieval 
works on folklore, demonology, and witchcraft, 
of which the college library of St. Andrews 
appears to hold ample store. 


At the approaching meeting of the United 

States Golf Association a_ resolution 
will be moved in favour of the desirability of 
establishing an official golf ball. Many 
American golfers think that the difference in 
the size and construction of golf balls is getting 
so marked as to confer advantage or dis- 
advantage to an undesirable extent, and that 
a standard make of ball is therefore de- 
manded. 


WV5 do not anticipate that the resolution 

will receive much support. It is open 
to any golfer to use any kind of ball that he 
prefers, and there is no one make so superior 
to all the others as to render the establishment 
of a standard either necessary or desirable. 
It would be just as sensible to ordain that 
all clubs should be made of a regulation 
pattern. 


now and frost have of late sadly interfered 
with the golfer’s pleasure. Mere frost, 
of course, will not deter the enthusiast how- 
ever fatal it may be to accuracy, and even 
snow, unless it be ball deep, is equally 
powerless to keep him off the links. With a 
red ball he will cheerfully play his wonted 
round, marking it down and tracking it to 
its lair with the pertinacity of a bloodhound 
and the skill of a Sherlock Holmes. He will 
admit it is not golf, but says it is grand 
exercise. Golfers who respect their game and 
their clubs will go curling or skating 


When Dick the shepherd blows his nail 
And milk comes frozen home in pail. 


